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Hotes. 


EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*SELIMUS.’ 
(Continued from p. 205.) 


Ix ‘1 Tamburlaine,’ IV. iii, Dyce, p. 28, 
col. 2, the Soldan compares himself to a pilot i in 
the haven, viewing a strange ship rent in the 
winds and shivered against the craggy rocks ; 
and he follows up his metaphor by. the regis- 
tration of a vow, confirmed with holy Ibis’s 
name. The figure and the vow were sug- 
gested by the following stanzas from ‘The 
Faerie Queene,’ which are boldly copied, yet 
admirably varied, in ‘ Selimus’:— 

Britomart (viewing the raging sea). Huge sea of 
sorrow and tempestuous griefe, 

Wherein my feeble ee ke is tossed long 

Far from the hoped haven of reliefe, 

Why doe thy cruel billowes beat so strong, 

And thy moyst mountaines each on others throng, 

Threatning to swallow up my fearefull lyfe ? 

O, doe thy. cruell wrath and spightfull wrong 

At length allay, and stint thy stormy strife, 
Which i A, these troubled bowels raignes and rageth 

ry e! 


For els my feeble vessell, crazd and crackt 
Through thy strong buffets and outrageous blowe S, 
Cannot endure, but needes it must be wrackt 

On the rough rocks, or on the sandy shallowes, 


The whiles that Love it steres, and Fortune rowes: 
ove, my lewd pilott, hath a restlesse minde ; 

And Fortune, boteswaine, no assuraunce knowes ; ; 

But saile withouten starres s gainst tyde and winde: 


How can they other doe, sith both are bold and 


blinde ! 


Thou god of windes, that raignest in the seas, 
That raignest also in the continent, 

At last blow up some gentle gale of ease, 

The which may bring my ship, ere it be rent, 
Unto the gladsome port of her intent ! 

Then, when I| shall myselfe in safety see, 

A table, for eternall moniment 

Of thy great grace and my great ieopardee, 
Great Neptune, I vow to hallow unto thee! 

Book III. canto iv. stanzas viii.-x. 


Compare :— 


Baj. You swelling seas of never-ceasing care, 


Whose waves my weather-beaten ship do toss ; 
Your boistrous billows too unruly are, 
And threaten still my ruin and my loss; 


Like hugy mountains do your waters rear 


Their lofty tops, and my weak vessel cross. 


Alas! at length allay your stormy strife ; 
And cruel wrath within me raging rife. 


Or else my feeble bark cannot endure, 


Your flashing buffets and outrageous blows: 
But while thy foamy flood doth it immure, 
Shall soon be wrecked upon the sandy shallows. 
Grief, my lewd boat-swain, stirreth nothing sure, 
But without stars ’gainst tide and wind he 1 rows, 
And cares not though upon some rock we split : 
A restless pilot for the charge unfit. 
But out alas, the god that rules the s seas, 
And can alone this raging tempest stent, 
Will never blow a gentle ; gale of ease, 
But suffer my poor “vessel to be rent. 
*Selimus,’ UJ. 1761-80. 
Lest it should be imagined that the author 
of ‘Tamburlaine’ would not avail himself of 
such lengthy passages from Spenser, I will 
prove that he did so. Dyce noticed the 
repetition by Marlowe of one of the stanzas 
that I shall adduce—the first one; but he 
overlooked the fact that the continuation of 
the speech in ‘Tamburlaine’ is a free imita- 
tion of another part of ‘The Faerie Queene’: 
Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 
A bounch of heares discolourd diversly, 
With sprincled pearle and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seemd to daunce for iollity ; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave bedecked di aintily ; 
W hose tender locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath, that under heaven is blowne. 
Book IL. canto vii. stanza xxxii. 


So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime ; 
And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 
Great Iunoes golden chayre ; the which, they say, 
: he gods stand g razing on, when she does ride 
lo loves high hous through heavens bras-paved 
way, 
Drawne of fayre pecocks, that excell in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tayles dispredden wide. 
Book L. canto iv. stanza xvii. 
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In Marlowe thus : 

Tam). I'll ride in golden armour like the sun; 
And in my helm a triple plume shall spring, 
Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air, 

To note me emperor of the three-fold world ; 
Like to an almond-tree y-mounted high 
Upon the lofty and celestial mount 
Gl Selinus, quaintly deck’d 
With blooms more white than Erycina’s brows, 
Whose tender blossoms tremble every one 
At every little breath that thorough heaven is 
blown. 
Then in my coach, like Saturn’s royal sou 
Mounted his shining chariot gilt with fire, 
And drawn with princely eagles through the path 
Pav’d with bright crystal and enchas’d with stars, 
When all the gods stand gazing at his pomp, 
So will I ride through Samarcanda-streets. 
*2 Tamburlaine,’ LV. iii. p. 66, cols. 1, 2. 

So much has been attributed to Marlowe, 
who lived but thirty years, that it may be 
asked, How much more? My answer is that 
I only claim ‘Selimus’ for him, in addition to 
the plays and poems in Dyce. Not only so: 
I assert that Marlowe had no hand in ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ or the various versions of 
‘Henry VI’; and [ am prepared to prove 
my assertion. In these dramas Marlowe is 
merely copied by Shakespeare, who is their 
sole author. 

‘Selimus’ has all the appearance of being 
an older play than ‘ Tamburlaine,’ and there 
fore it seems to be the eldest of Marlowe's 
works. The construction “for to” with an 
infinitive occurs in ‘Selimus’ no fewer than 
thirteen times, and several times the play has 
“for” in the sense of “ because,” and other bits 
of a phrasing that was fast dying out. This 
phrasing occurs but rarely in Marlowe's 
other work, but it is extremely common in 
Spenser, whom the author of the play imi- 
tates throughout. As a matter of fact, some 
of these turns of expression in ‘Selimus’ 
can be proved to have been taken direct 
from ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ 

Like ‘l Tamburlaine,’ ‘Selimus’ was 
written with an eye to continuation, and 
the remainder of the play was to follow, 
provided that Part I. pleased the ** Gentles.” 
But the ‘*Gentles” apparently were not 
pleased, for nobody has ever heard of *Seli- 
mus,’ Part II. The author's own words in 
his Prologue to Part IL. of ‘Tamburlaine’ are 
worth noting in this connexion, as they show 
clearly that this pa of his great drama 
would not have been written if the public 
had withheld their approval from Part L. : 
The general welcomes Tamburlaine receiv’d, 

When he arrived last upon the stage, 
Hla: ¢ made our author pen his Second Part. 


It is possible, then, that the first part of 


that Marlowe resolved to change his subject 

to one presenting similar aspects and capable 
'of treatment on similar lines. In ‘ Tambur- 
|laine’ we find such a subject, and a treat- 
| ment that is identical in all its features with 
that displayed in ‘Selimus,’ even to the 
| minutest bits of phrasing. 

The author of ‘Selimus’ was well acquainted 
with the life-story of the Scythian shepherd, 
whom he mentions three times in his play. 
Each time that he alludes to Tamburlaine, he 
alludes to him in terms that instantly recall 
*Tamburlaine’ 

For Tamberlaine the scourge of nations. 


Sprung from great Tamberlaine the Scythian thief, 
* Selimus,’ IL. 1754, 2449, 
Marlowe thus : 
Of Tamburlaine, that sturdy Scythian thief. 
‘1 Tamb.,’ L. i. p. 7, col. 2. 
The scum of men, the hate and scourge of God, 


My lord, it is the bloody Tamburlaine, 
A sturdy felon, and a base-bred thief. 
Tamb.,’ LV. iii. 38, col. 

The ‘Selimus’ Bajazet is, as I have shown, 
associated in the play with his namesake of 
*Tamburlaine’ ; nor does it forget to make a 
yassing allusion to Usumcasane, one of Tam- 
yurlaine’s devoted followers. In fact, outside 
myth and fable, and barring references to 
personages directly concerned with the play, 
*Selimus’ makes allusions to only six histori- 
cal names: Constantine, Mahomet, the great 
Sultan Ottoman (the founder of the Ottoman 
dynasty), Bajazet, Tamburlaine, and Usum- 
casane. The last three, of course, have been 
made immortal by Marlowe. Prester John, 
too, is mentioned in ‘Selimus’ as well as 
in ‘Tamburlaine,’ but he must be classed 
amongst the myths. Yet these allusions in 
‘Selimus’ show that the author would not 
experience much trouble in passing from one 
subject to the other. 

The Conclusion of ‘Selimus’ is neither 
more nor less than a forecast of * Tambur- 
laine,’ expressed in terms identical with those 
in the latter :— 

Thus have we brought victorious Selimus 
Unto the crown of great Arabia; 
Next, shall you see him with triumphant sword 
Dividing kingdoms into equal shares, 
And give them to his warlike followers. 
2566-70. 

The Prologue to ‘1 Tamburlaine’ promises 
the spectacle of Tamburlaine 

Scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword, 


and in several places the play exhibits the 


Scythian conqueror dividing kingdoms into 
equal shares and giving them to his warlike 


‘Selimus’ proved to be a bad venture, and | followers. (See Dyce, p. 10, col. 1, and else- 
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where.) “Great Arabia” is ‘Tamburlaine’ 
phraseology, and the promise of the ‘Selimus’ 
Conclusion is, if I mistake not, directly asso 
ciated by the author with the speech he puts 
into Tamburlaine’s mouth when that con 
queror addresses his victorious generals :— 
But, noble lord of great Arabia. 
Tamb.,’ LV. iii. p. 28, col. 2. 
Tamb. And now, my lords and loving followers, 
Phat purchas’d kingdoms by your martial deeds, 
Cast off your armour, put on your scarlet robes, 
Mount up your royal places of estate, Ke. 
*L Tamb.,” V. pp. 87-8. 
These circumstances tell in favour of the 
priority of ‘Selimus’ over ‘Tamburlaine,’ and 
are worthy of consideration. Moreover, the 
strange words of Spenser and his peculiar 
phraseology are more prevalent in ‘Selimus’ 
than in ‘ Tamburlaine, and I conclude, there 
fore, that Marlowe in the latter play was 
gradually drawing away from his master, 
although still greatly under his intluence. A 
young writer would more closely imitate his 
master at first than afterwards. But let the 


student closely read the Prologue to Part L. 
of ‘Tamburlaine,’ and he will, [ think, con- | 
clude with me that it is not the production | 
of a writer who was appealing to the public | 
for the first time. This Prologue will also | 
bear comparison with the Prologue to! 
‘Selimus.’ CHartes Crawrorp, | 
(To be continued.) 


7'o levant.—To run away—as it were to the 
Levant, the eastern portion of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to escape one’s creditors: “ Never 
mind that, man [having no money to stake], 
run a levant...... but be circumspect about 
the man” (Fielding, ‘ Tom Jones’). 

70 lush.—The slang word “lush,” meaning 
beer or other intoxicating liquor, an 
abbreviation of Lushington, the name of a 
London brewer. Its adoption in this sense 
was perhaps facilitated by the fact of 
Shakespeare having used the old adjective 
“lush,” meaning succulent, rich, luxuriant :— 

* How lush and lusty the grass looks! how 
green !”°—* The Tempest,’ II. i. 

“They didn't look like regular Lushingtons at 
all.” —Mayhew, ‘ London Labour and London Poor,’ 

T lynch. To act according to mob law, 
to intlict summary punishment, either with 
no trial at all or after trial by an informal 
and self-appointed body of men who act as 
an extemporized court. Originally the kind 
ot law administered by Charles Lynch, a 
Quaker and Virginia planter, who in the 
early part of the Revolution, in conjunction 
with his neighbours Robert Adams and 
Thomas Calloway, undertook to protect 
society and support the revolutionary 
government, in the region where he lived 
on the Staunton River, by punishing with 
stripes or banishment such lawless or dis- 
affected persons as were accused; but the 
death penalty was never inflicted. “ Lynch 


‘law is an outbreak of the reformatory spirit 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PROPER NAMES. 
(See 9" S. vi. 248, 312; vii. 182. 

To greqory.—To gibbet, to hang, from 
three successive hangmen of the name of 
Gregory. Hence the “Gregorian Tree,” a 
name for the gallows. 

arimthorpe. To restore an ecclesiastical 
edifice badly, e.y., the west front of St. Alban’s 
Abbey and its window, when taken in hand 
by Lord Grimthorpe: a word first used in 
the Atheneum of 23 July, 1892. 

To guillotin.—To suffer the penalty of de- | 
capitation by means of the instrument | 
invented by Dr. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, 
a French physician during the Revolution. — | 

To jerry-+wild.— To build in an insutticient, | 
careless, or hasty manner. Jerry Brothers, | 
builders and contractors, were a Liverpool | 
firm in the early part of last century who | 
used to put up rapidly built, showy, but ill- | 
constructed houses, so that they gave their | 
name to such work, first in Liverpool, then 
throughout England.* 


* See 7 S. ix. 07; x. 116; xii. 376. At the last 
reference the derivation now given is disputed. ] 


among people of low or recent civilization” 
(E. Eggleston, ‘The Graysons,’ ch. xii. p. 135). 

To mapiick.—X transient phrase, much in 
vogue for a few days after the relief of 
Mafeking during the Boer war. 

Tv sandwich.— To place one object between 
two others of a different kind, character, «ce. 
The Earl of Sandwich, a famous admiral who 
served under both Cromwell and Charles IL, 
is said to have been the inventor of the 
sandwich composed of two pieces of bread 
and a thin slice of ham or other meat. 

To simpson.—To adulterate milk by adding 
water thereto, from a dairyman of this name 
who in the sixties was prosecuted on this 
account. 

talhot-type.—To produce a photographic 
image on the surface of paper chemically 
prepared. The process was invented by Fox 
Talbot. 

To thomas, or to go about thomasing.— 
To beg on St. Thomas’s Day, as is still done 
in some parts of the country, especially in 
the district of Almondsbury and Hudders- 
field. Also to clemence on St, Clement’s Day 
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To vandyke.—To ornament by forming 
indentations. J. Hotpen 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Goop Fripay aNnp Parstey. — A_ good 
Churchwoman, who is also fond of her 
arden, when pointing out to a friend her 
fine crop of parsley a year or two ago, ex 
plained that it was so plentiful because sown 
on Good Friday. This was at Singleton, near 
Chichester. J. 

oF Easter (continued from 
9 iii, 244).— 


April, 1645. “The custome of the parish of 
Tuitnam (being that on Easter day two great cakes 


should be broken in the church, and given to the | 


young people) was ordered to be forborn, and 
instead thereof bread to be given to the poor.” 
Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1682, p. 135 a; see fur- 
ther Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ed. Ellis (Bohn), 
1849, i. 165-6. 

Bisse, Rev. E., of Portbury. Resolved Cheerful- 
ness in Dangers. A Specimen of Meditations during 
Easter Week, whilst in the Messenger’s hands. 
Svo, pp. 30, 1721. 

Wilson, Henry, Mathematician at Tower Hill. 
The Regulation of Easter, or the Cause of the 
Errors and Differences contracted in the Calculation 
of it, discovered and duly considered. (A pam- 
phlet.) 1735. 

Macclestield, George, Earl of. On the Solar and 
Lunar Years, the Golden Number, the Epact, and 
on finding the time of Easter, in a Letter to Martin 
‘olkes. 4to, 1751. (See 7" S. iii. 286.) 

Rumsey, Rev. L. H. The True Date of the 


Crucifixion and Resurrection. 1882. 
Rumsey, Rev. L. H. To Find Easter. (A 


pamphlet, printed for private circulaticn.) 1900. 
Kaster Sepulchres. See ‘ Visitations of Churches 
belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ Camden Soc., 


W. C. B. 


to Ann Palmer, the great-grandmother of the late 
owner, Mr. John Nash. Ann Palmer’s name is 
written across the title-page, and on the death of 
her husband, William Nash, of Upton Court 
Slough, in 1808, it was given to his only child. 
William Nash, of Langley. It afterwards passed 
into the possession of the late Rev. Z. Nash, vicar 
of Christchurch, Hants, and he shortly before his 
death gave it to the late owner. Until within 
quite recent years the Holford copy of the first 
edition (dated, like the second, 1678) was regarded 
us complete and unique, and in 1875 a facsimile of 
it was published by Mr. Elliot Stock. But that 
copy has not the frontispiece, in which the author 
was depicted as asleep. It is quite possible that 
the frontispiece did not appear in all the copies of 
the first issue, and its iivewenmane in the four 
or tive other known copies, all, or nearly all, 
imperfect in the text, may possibly be attributed 
to the devastating zeal of such men as Bagford or 
Granger. The plate in the Nash copy, which was 
examined in IS86 by the British Museum authori. 
ties (and reported upon in Noles and (Queries, 
8 May, ISN6), is not part and parcel of the first sheetof 
sixteen pages, but the paper used for the engraving 
of the title-page is precisely similar in make and 
appearance, and there can be no doubt that it 
forms an integral portion of the volume. This 
plate differs in one remarkable particular from the 
frontispiece in the later editions, inasmuch as the 
words ‘City of Vanity’ appear in it, in place of 
‘City of Destruction.’ As to the provenance of 
Mr. Holford’s copy nothing seems to be known. 
It was valued by Lowndes in 1873 (see ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,’ p. 312) at 50/.—a price which, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, bears very little 
relation to that which it would now realize. There 
is no record of a copy having been sold at public 
auction in this country. The late Mr. W. E. 
Buckley's copy of the third edition sold for 19/. 5s, 
in 1893, a very fine copy of the fifth edition realized 
»/. at Sotheby’s in 1898, and one of the only two 
known copies of the sixth edition realized 24. in 
186. The appearance, therefore, of the unique 
copy of the first edition of this remarkable little 
oalan is an event of no little consequence in the 
book-collecting world.” 


“Le Roy Le veutt.”—On Friday morning, 
March 29th, the House of Commons was sum-| In regard to the engraving which forms 
moned to the House of Peers to receive the the frontispiece in the late Mr. Nash's copy, 
announcement of the royal assent to the Con- | it is well to remind the reader that upon the 
solidated Fund (No.1) Act, 1901. This is the| examination of this copy at the British 
first Act of Edward VIL, and for the first} Museum in 1886 Mr. Graves discovered, 
time for sixty-three years the phrase “Le/ under the word “ Destruction,” which marks 
Roy le veult” was used in place of “ La Reyne | the city from which the Pilgrim flies in the 
le veult.” The words recited by the clerk of| plate of the Museum copy of the third 
the House of Lords were, “Le Roy remercie | edition, traces of the word “ Vanity” by 
ses bons sujets, accepte leur bénévolence, et | which, in Mr. Nash’s copy, the city is shown. 
ainsi le veult.” N. S. S. | This discovery led Mr. Graves to suppose 
that the volume referred to by the 7'mes 
was an “advance copy,” and that the artist’s 
blunder in thus naming the city was in all 
probability discovered by Bunyan_ himself, 
who caused the two editions issued in 1678 
to appear minus the plate, which was worked 


‘Tue Prncrtm’s Progress’: First Eprrioy. 
—The following extract, taken from the 7'imes 
of 22 March, cannot fail to be of general 
and permanent interest :— 

“A perfect copy of the first edition of the 
*Pilgrim’s Progress’ is to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on 9 May next. The history of this | 
example is interesting. It was at one time in the 
possession of the Fleetwood family, and was given | 


Messrs. | yp anew for the third edition issued in the 
(See S. i. 376.) 
RicHarp Epccumee. 


following year. 
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Tae Duke or WEL-LINGTON’s CENSUS 
Paper, 1851.—At the Royal Military Ex- 
hibition at Chelsea in 1890 there was ex- 
hibited the great Duke’s census paper of 
1851, filled in by his own hand. Among other 
questions that were answered by him were 
the two following : “Where born?” and “If 
deaf and dumb,” to which the answers were 
“Treland—-believe in Athy” and “ Deaf.” I 
thought it extraordinary that the Duke 
should have believed that Athy was _ his 
birthplace. He is generally supposed to 
have on born in Dublin on 1 May, 1769. 

T. W. B. 

A LeGenpD oF DeERBYSHIRE.— 
[append a cutting from the Derhy Mercury 
of 6 March. It is new to me, and may possibly 
be worth a place in ‘N. & Q. 


“In the outlying hamlet of Mugginton there is a 
quasi-Palladian chapel, about 15 feet square, which 
iscommonly known as Halter Devil Chapel. The 
story isa bad one. Francis Brown, who had a bad 
reputation both for drunkenness and for feeding his 
horses at the expense of his neighbours, went forth 
one night to bring home a truant steed, and, in 
spite of drink and darkness, found the animal with- 
out ditticulty. On reaching home and bringing out 
a lantern he found the halter was round the neck of 
a horned beast, which conscience suggested must be 
the devil himself. He repented of his evil deed, 
and by way of atonement attached a chapel to his 
own little farm, which was situated on a stretch of 
land taken into Mugginton from the adjoining 
parish of Hulland. The grotesque attempt at 
classical architecture which the little chapel pre- 
sents contrasts strangely enough with the farm 
buildings to which it is attached. It is — that 
it has never been consecrated or licensed, but a 
curate ofticiates in it once a month, and receives 
the rental of some 17 acres of land, which form the 
endowment. On a tablet in the pediment of the 
chapel are the lines 

Francis Brown in his old age 

Built him here this hermitage. 
The register of Mugginton parish contains the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘1781, June llth, Francis Brown, of 
Hulland W ard, buried, Intakes Founder of Chapel 
in7th Intakes Ward, to be annexed to Mugginton 
for ever, after death of his w idow, his daughter, and 
her husband, Edward ies” 

. H. QUARRELL. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY —The mayor 
of the ancient Cornish borough of Lostwithiel 
has presented to the first child born there 
during the present century a silver medal 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“Annie Alexandra Stephens, born 29th January, 
191. The first child born in the Borough of Lost- 
withiel during + Twentieth Century and the Reign 
of King Edward V Presented by Robert Bare ‘lay- 
Allardice, Esq., Mayor of Lostwithiel 1899-1901.’ 


Ee 


Mrs. Grant or Laccan.—As considerable 
attention has lately been given in these 


columns to this Scottish lyrist and friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, it may be well to state that 
her maiden name was Macvicar, and not 
“Macivar,” as in the “Golden Treasury” 
volume of ‘Scottish Song.’ This is Mrs. 
Grant’s account of her parentage and birth, 
as given in the autobiographical fragment 
utilized in her son’s ‘ Memoirs of Mrs, Grant’ 
(Longmans & Co,, 1845) :— 

“ My father, Dune an Macvicar, was a plain, brave, 
pious man. He was born in the parish of Craignish, 
in Argyllshire, and was early left an orphan. He 
removed, when a young man, to Fort William, in 
Inverness-shire, where he had some concern in 
farming along with his relation, Capt. Macvicar. 
In 1753 he married my mother, who was a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Stewart of Invernahyle, an ancient 
family in the neighbouring county of Argyll. Some 
time afterwards my parents removed to Glasgow, 
where | was born on the 2Ilst February, 1755.” 

To this it may just be added that Mrs. 
Grant’s maternal grand-uncle, Alexander 
Stewart of Invernahyle, was the prototype 
of the Baron of Bradwardine in ‘Waverley.’ : 
Stewart, says Scott (introduction to‘ W averley, 

1829), “was a noble specimen of the old ftigk. 
lander, far gallant, courteous, and 
brave even to chivalry.” It was but fitting 
that his grand-niece should be one of the first 
to recognize his ideal presentation in ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ and to express her decided opinion as to 
the authorship of that remarkable work. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Unrrep States Fiac.—-In a volume of 
‘Humorous Tales and Poems,’ published 1824, 
but written about 1790, occurs the following: 

The man who whipt apostle Paul 
Five times forgot to give him all 
His lashes ; sith he gave no more 
Than nine and thirty for two score ! 
But this obliging beadle gave 
One over what Snap ought to have, 
And to indulge his country cousin, 
Let him have thirteen to the dozen! 
Drew out and painted on his back 
A Yankee-doodle Boston jack,* 
Then set the wincing culprit free 
With thirteen stripes anc — ! 

ry Cuurcu.—I recently extract 
the following quaint notice from the 7'/mes 
of 12 January, 1839, p. 6, col. b :— 

“The following Notice was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Greenwood, Rector of the Parish of Colne 
Engain, Essex, on Sunday, the 30th ult., at the 
Church of that Parish in the course of the afternoon 
service: ‘I beg respectively [si] to give notice that it 
is not lawful for any person of another parish to sing 


* A small flag or colour used on ship-board for 
ornament or use. Since the secession of the Ame- 
rican colonies their characteristic flag is composed 
of thirteen stripes, representing the number of the 
United States. 
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in this Church without consulting its Rector, Vicar, 
or Curate, nor, indeed, of any other Church in this 
Kingdom—that ’s the law.’—Che/msford Chronicle. 
I think this should have a in ‘N. & 
V. J. Gapspen. 
Crouch End. 


THe CANNIBALISM OF ETHNE THE Dreap. 
—Prof. Kuno Meyer prints in the current 
art of Y Cymmrodor, from the Rawlinson 
MSS., an account of the tribe of the Déssi. 
The narrative dates from the latter half of 
the eighth century, and contains a notice of 
an Irish settlement in Wales during the third 
century. There is a curious statement as to 
anthropophagy. Ethne the Dread was the 
daughter of Crimthand and his second wife 
Cuiniu, who was the sister of his first wife : 

“In the night when Ethne was born Bri, the 
druid, son of Baire hid, was in the stronghold. ‘The 
maiden that has been born to-night,’ said Bri, ‘all 
the men of Ireland shall know her, and on account 
of this maiden her mother’s kindred will seize the 
land on which they shall dwell.” When they heard 
the truth of that story from the druid that it was 
through the power of the maiden that they would 
obtain inbertts ance, they reared her on the flesh of 
little boys that she might grow quickly. Hence 
Ethne the Dread was her name, for the little boys 
dreaded her.’ 
No wonder! Whether 
as an instance of folk-etymology or 
reference to the eating of human 
curious and interesting. 

Wiitram E. A. Axon. 


we regard the story 
not, the 
flesh 


Manchester. 


Centirepes: Name.—In vol. v. 
of the ‘Cambridge Natural History,’ dealing 
with Peripatus, myriapods, and insects, pt. i., 
Mr. F. G. Sinelair, M.A., to whom is due the 
article on myriapods, writes : 

“In English we have the names Centipede and 
Millipede......0f course these are general words, 
simply imp lying r the possession of a great number of 
legs. But we have also among the peasantry a name 
for © entipedes which conveys a much more accurate 
idea of the number. The peop le of the eastern 
counties (I dare say the term is more widely spread) | 
call them ‘forty legs.’ This is not quite accurate 
but isa better 
another country has a still more accurate 
term. I found some Scolopendra in Beyrout, and 
asked my native servant what he called them. He 
gave them what I afte rwards found was the common 
Arab name for them, ‘arba wil arbarin,’ forty-four 
legs.” 


Evidently, then, the author was not aware 
that the term “forty-four legs” was actually 
used in this country. From early childhood 


But 


I never knew them to be called aught else in 
the limited circle of the inmates of my parents’ 
But until I read the remarks above 
Since then 


home. 
quoted I had no idea of its rarity. 


approximation than Centipede. | 


I have bored my friends and acquaintances 
on the subject, but without finding one who 
knows the term “forty-four legs.” Many use 
“forty legs” and some “twinge.” This latter, of 
course, is misapplied when given to the centi- 
pede; properly it belongs to the earwig, to 
which the centipede has a very superficial 
resemblance. No doubt [| learnt the name 
“ forty-four legs” from my father, who is a 
North Riding man ; and it would be interest- 
ing to know whether it still obtains, and 
where. kK. G. B. 


Macie.—In Colombia (S.A.) 
a woman who expecting to become a 
mother must not lift nor carry about a newly 
born infant, lest by doing so she should give 
it a kind of colic, which is supposed to be her 
own future pains. These pains would not 
leave the baby until her own ¢ thild had been 
born. For this the remedy is a piece of tape 
first tied round the woman's waist and then 
worn by the baby. This idea seems particu- 


is 


larly odd, for it supposes a transference of 
future, not present pain. The superstition 
has come under my notice more than 
once, and [| have seen the cure tried 
successfully. If the woman’s_ confine- 


ment is near at hand, it does not matter very 
much, but if it is some months distant then 
the haby with the colic is in evil case, for it 
would probably die—unless cured by the 
tape—as the pains must continue until the 
woman's begin. The mother’s milk can be 
dried up by putting the baby’s damp clothes 
to dry in the sun—the moisture being ori- 
}ginally mother’s milk. Drying in the wind 
does no harm. Striking a match in the room 
where the child is being fed also dries the 
milk. 

At the birth of a child the placenta, &c., 
must be buried where no animal can get at 
| it, nor an enemy, otherwise the woman would 


isuffer. In the ‘Golden Bough’ (vol. i. 
| pp. 53-5) it is the baby which suffers ; not so 
in Colombia—only the mother. I heard of a 

‘ease there where, out of revenge, another 
woman got the placenta and put it in an 


earthenware pot, keeping this day and night 


be a hot fire. The woman who had been 
confined had, of course, a terrible fever, of 
which she would have died had not the 


/eause been discovered and the contents of 
the o//a buried. IBAGUE. 


“Devit’s protu.”— When I was quite a 
little boy in the fifties I often heard the 
neighbour women, when engaged in the pass- 


the-time duties of “neighbouring,” speak of 
things objectionable as “devil's broth.” 
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This was a sort of mixture of “happenings ” 
in houses, for often the phrase was used in 
this way, “Yes! she’s made a nice devil's 
broth of it!” The comment on this would 
run, “Ah! you might as well eat th’ owd 
devil as taste his broth !” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Weekes: : Brocas.—In Col. Vivian's 
‘Visitations of Co. Devon’ will be seen the 
statement that Richard Weekes, of Hather- 
leigh, Gentleman Pensioner of Charles IL, 
married Dorothy, daughter of Philip Catelyn, 
Esq., of Woolverston Hall, Suffolk. I should 
be greatly obliged if any of your readers 
could supply the date and place of such 
marriage or any particulars concerning the 
said Dorothy cand hoe immediate connexions. 
I have a satisfactory pedigree of her ancestry 
—thanks to Davy’s Suffolk Collections 
(Add. MS. 19,122), wills, inquisitions, and other 
reliable sources—and I find Philip's children 
recorded as Dorothy, born 1618; Robert, 
born 1616; John, born 1619; and Mary, who 
married Thomas Brocas, Esq., of Beaurepaire, 
and was buried in Sherborne St. John’s 
Church, Hants, in 1693 (aged 72-3), her son 
Thomas giving her a most eulogistic epitaph. 
One of Dorothy’s uncles was Sir Nathaniel 
Catlyn, Knt., Recorder of Dublin. Another, 
named in an inquisition, but not in the pedi 
grees, was Thomas, who was “son and heir” 
and aged nineteen years in 1601, but must} 
have died young. 

Some very early Catelyns, not given in the 
pedigrees, but presumably ancestors of the 
Richard, Sheriff of Norwich in 1531, with 
whom these begin, are to be found in a list 
of freemen of Norwich printed in vol. iv. of | ( 
a Anglian Notes and (Queries, viz., Stephen 

Catelyn (mercer), > Henry [V.; Henry Cate- | 
lyn, 2 Henry V. ; Richard ( ‘atelyn (mercer), 
3Henry VILL. ** Richard the younger, gentle- | 
man and lawyer,” 36 Henry VILL, is presum 
ably identical with the sheriff above named. 
Philip Catelyn, of Woolverston, married | 
(according to Blomfield, Davy, &e.) Dorothy, 
daughter of Lawrence, of —-—, co. Cam 
bridge. Among administrations at Somerset 
House is one, dated 1632, of Philip Catelyn, 
“nup. de parochia Seti. Egidii extra Cripple- 
gate,” by his widow Dorothy ; but | can find 


no Catelyns in St. Giles’s registers at that 
time. I learn, however, from a Coram Rege 
Roll of 22-23 Charles IL, that either Richard 
of Hatherleigh or his son Richard did on 
29 July, 19 Charles IL, in the parish of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, become bound to one 
Wm. Jolly by a deed obligatory for 40/. 
An entry in ‘Hatherleigh Church registers, 
a January 26th, 1707, “bur. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weekes,” probably refers to Richard's wife 
his widow, rather, for he died in 1670. 

Suffolk bei ‘ing as far from Devon “as the 
east is from the west,” I have wondered 
whether the journeying was Richard’s or 
hers. On the one hand, Killigrews of Corn- 
wall intermarried with Catlyns of Suffolk, 
and may have taken members of the family 
back with them ; indeed, there is an adminis- 
tration, 1636, of Elizabeth Catlyn, of Launce- 
ston, spinster, by her mother Francisca 
Couch al’s Catlyn. On the other hand, I have 
just seen in the ast Anglian Notes and 
(Jueries (vol. ii. p. 125), among ‘ Notices from 
the Great Court of the Borough of Ipswich, 
1652, a “complaint...... against Jas. Cooper, 
Win. Baker, Saml. Tovell, and Richard Weekes: S, 
for that they, he ing forrainers,and notfreemen 
of this town, do nevertheless hold free trade 
in open shop as free men of this town.” I do 
not know whether, even as an unfortunate 
Royalist, Richard would have condescended 
to shop” — gambling was more in 
his line—but the entry affords at least a 
curious coincidence of name and date. I 
may add that fhe Richard’s first child was 
buried at Hatherleigh, 1653, though its birth 
is not recorded there. 

Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 
Leafy Nook, Caroline Terrace, Brook Green, W. 


Arparition.—In Mr. William 8. Childe-Pem- 
berton’s interesting book ‘The Baroness de 
Bode, 1900, [ find at p. 29 a note of a curious 
nature, Which seems worth further i inquiry. It 
is as follows : 

‘The editor has a picture of the beautiful Molly 
beagle his great-grandmother. She had been 
agreeably married’ to his great-grandfather Mr. 
John Shakespear (a member of Warren Hastings’s 


| Supreme Council of India) on May 9, 1782. ‘On 


their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Shakespear proceeded 
to Calcutta, where a strange and supernatural in- 
cident soon afterwards befell Mr. Shakespear, which 
was witnessed by the Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, and the other Members of the Supreme 
Council. While sitting in conclave in the Council 
Chamber, Mr. Shake spear, suddenly looking up, ex- 
claimed, ‘Good God! there ’s my father!’ The 
whole Council then saw the figure of a person, un- 
known to them, glide through ‘the Chamber, which 
had no outlet, and disappear. What, moreover, 
attracted the attention of the Council was the fact 
that the figure appeared wearing a hat of a then un- 
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usual shape, commonly known in our day asa ‘ chim- 
ney-pot.’ The Governor-General was so struck by 
the apparition that he ordered a minute to be made 
of the matter and placed in the record-chest with the 
official documents, where it is said to have remained 
ever since. In course of time a ship from England 
arrived bringing the news of the death of Mr. Shake- 
spear’s father, and likewise a cargo of *chimney- 
pot” hats, the first ever brought to India. This 
incident is further attested by the tradition of it 
being handed down by five successive generations of 
the family of the Cators of Woodbastwick —- the 
original Mr. Cator having been one of the witnesses 
of the mysterious apparition in the Council Chamber, 
where he was present as Secretary to Warren 
Hastings.” 

Can this narration be verified by reference 
to the Calcutta official documents, or is any- 
thing known further of it? Is not the Mr. 
Shakespear above mentioned the former 
Shakespear of Langley Priory ? 

W. H. QuaRReELL. 

Tue Frrenp or Purptas.--In Browning's 
‘Cleon’ the expression occurs 

Nor carved 

And painted men like Phidias and his friend. 
What is the name of the friend ? 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 

**Sop-Wipow.”— There has been a dis- 
cussion in the Afthenewn concerning the 
meaning of the term “ grass-widow.” In the 
United States it means either a wife whose 
husband is all but continuously absent or a 
wife who is actually separated from her hus- 
band, though there may have been, thus far, 
no legal separation. 

he term “sod-widow”—a woman whose 
husband is dead—is also in use in the 
United States. Can any one give its 
origin ? D. M. 

Philadelphia. 

hi arently a widow whose husband is under the 
sod, 


Baskinn.—J. C, Mangan, in ‘ Kinkora,’ says, 
“and the hosts of Baskinn from the western 
wave.” Does he refer to the Basks? 

E. S. Dopason. 

Heaps IN SourHam Cuurcu, Warwick- 
SHIRE.—Over the east window of the south 
aisle of this church, where was once a chapel, 
are two small heads, stuck there somewhat 
to one side and with no ornamental con- 
nexion. I have been told a visitor to the 
church within the last vear stated his belief 
that they were skulls off a battle-field during 
the Civil Wars, stuck there in derision by 
Roundheads (?). If this should meet his eye, I 
should be very grateful for his information on 
the subject, and the authority on which it is 
founded. L. J. 

The Abbey Southam. 


Powpgrinc Gowy.—In ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice,’ chap. xlviii., Mr. Bennet says: “I will 
sit in my library in my nightcap and apa 
dering gown, and give as much trouble as 
I can.” Is a powdering gown a dressing- 
gown in which one sat to have one’s hair 
powdered? If it is, the illustrator of Dent's 
edition is in error, since none of the figures 
wears hair powder. The phrase is ak 


aND Pomrey.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find a summary 
of the characters of these two great rivals 
contrasted the one with the other? 

Joun 

Lerwick. 


Location or town has 
its theatre situated in George’s Street? The 
identification is required for an item relating 
to a theatre so called, that is, Theatre Royal, 
George’s Street. W. W. A. 


CATHERINE Street THEatReE.—When was 
the Theatre of Varieties, Catherine Street, 
Strand, first opened, and what is the approxi- 
mate date of its being closed? W. W. A. 


‘Tue Devit’s Wark.’ — What evidence 
exists, by way of MS. or otherwise, that 
Richard Porson was the author of this poem! 
It was once published among the works of 
Coleridge. It is catalogued at the British 
Museum under the name of Porson. 

J. H. Mrrcuiner. 

[We have always regarded this poem, which first 
appeared in the Morning Post, as due to Coleridge 
(with the exception of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, and 16th 
stanzas, which were dictated by Southey). It 
eppenes, we believe, in most, if not all, editions of 
Coleridge’s poems. But see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 8. ix. 
197, and especially a long article by Mr. C. A. 
Wakp, 7 S. viii. 161, and a comment by CuTHBERT 
Breve, 7" viii. 258. ] 

Joan or Arnc.—Did not Joan of Are term 
the English of her day “goddams”? Where 
is the reference? and is the same nickname 
used of the English by other French people? 

Georrrey 
|The terms an English “ goddam” and an English 
“milord” have been heard in recent days.) 

Joun Ropertrs.—He was a director of the 
late East India Company in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Any particulars as 
to his parentage, birth, education, marriage, 
career, death, and burial would be most 
acceptable to me. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Royat Stanparp.—When and why did the 
kings of England adopt the lions or leopards 
on their coat of arms ! CCT 
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“THERE, BUT FOR THE GRACE OF Gop.”—I 
shall be obliged if you can tell me who it was 
that, when seeing a criminal led out to execu- 
tion, remarked to a friend, “ There, but for the 
grace of God, goes ——,” meaning himself. 

M. J. TEESDALE. 

{Dean Farrar, in the fourth sermon in ‘ Eternal 
Hope,’ attributes this saying to John Bradford. 
His words are: “ Pointing to a murderer on his 
way to execution, ‘there,’ said a good and holy 
man, ‘there, but for the grace of God, goes John 


Bradford.’ 


THe First Epirion or tae Pro- 
GREss.—In what year was the Holford copy 
unearthed? Macaulay wrote his biography 
of Bunyan in 1854, and states, “ Not a single 
copy of the first edition is known to be in 
existence. The year of publication has not 
been ascertained.” STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 

[See ante, p. 264.] 


RoyaLt Surname.—Since the title of prince 
and the dignity of royal highness do not 
descend further than to the sons of younger 
sons of the sovereign, what surname should 
be given at registration of birth to their 
children—Wettin, Saxe, or what else ? 

J. MILNE. 


Str Cornettus Cote.—Who and of what 
rank was Sir Cornelius Cole, who married 
in 1827 Rachel, eldest daughter of William 
Reed, of Tenby? She died on board her 
husband’s yacht in the Mediterranean, and 
was buried at Bristol. At which church did 
this interment take place?) Any particulars 
as to the family of Sir Cornelius will be 
acceptable. Joun Hopson Marriews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“HALF RAT AND HALF WEASEL”: ** CLOSE- 
EYED.” —Close-eyed persons are looked upon 
in various parts of the Midlands as unreliable 
folk, not to be trusted, and of such the saying 
is “ Half rat and half weasel.” “ Close-eyed ” 
signifies that the eyes are set closer together 
than is commonly the case. Is this known 
elsewhere ? THos. 

Worksop. 


Lists oF Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE GRrRaD- 
UATEs.—Why does each of these commence 
with 1659? Georce C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


The Cogelers were originated at Kirdford 
by one James Sirgood. He held religious 
meetings in the cottages of poor persons. 
He is said to have suffered considerable 
persecution, many of his followers being 
discharged from their work and com- 
manded to leave their homes. The sect is 
said to venerate a manuscript known as 
‘The Book of Cople,’ which lays down cer- 
tain rules for life and worship. Sirgood is 
supposed to have written a pamphlet during 
the time of his persecution in defence of his 
religious principles. I shall be glad to know 
where I can get a copy of this paper. Hasa 
history of these people been published ! 
Artuur Beckett. 
Pevensey. 


Runic Iyscription rounp In St. Paut’s 
Cuurcuyarb.—In the year 1852, in excavat- 
ing for the foundations of a new warehouse 
on the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, an upright stone was found bearing 
on its face a curious delineation of interlacec 
animals, and on its edge a runic inscription. 
A rubbing of the stone was exhibited by the 
late Prof. Westwood to the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute on 4 February, 1853, and 
the stone is figured in the Arch. Jowrn., x. 82 
It was also shown to the Society of Anti- 
quaries at the time. The late Sir A. W. 
Franks stated at the Institute that he had 
used every effort to obtain the stone for the 
British Museum, but that the owner of the 
warehouse (presumably Mr. James Knowles, 
Jun.) had determined to build the stone into 
the wall of the chief room of the warehouse 
over the spot where it had been. As that 
is nearly fifty years ago the warehouse may 
quite likely have been rebuilt and the stone 
removed. Can any of your readers say where 
the stone is; and if it is still in the wall of 
the warehouse, is it so placed that the runes 
(which were on the edge of the stone) can 
still be seen ? T. Cann HucGues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Sir CLEMENT ScuUDAMORE, SHERIFF OF 
Lonpon 1605-6.—Mr. Cokayne, in ‘ The Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1601-25, 
states that the parentage and the company 
to which this sheriff belonged are both 
unknown. Can any of your correspondents 
supply the same? E. C. 


“Tue Cocerers.”—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me where | can obtain 
full information of the Sussex sect known 
as “the Coglers,” “the Cogelers,” or “the 
Cockelers”? I possess the following details, 
which I should like to have supplemented. 


CotLtet.—Humphrey Collet, of the parish 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was M.P. for 
Southwark in 1553-5. His will was proved 
in P.C.C. 1559 (Index Library). He was 
ancestor of the Collets of Highgate. Another 
family of Collet, descended out of Glouces- 
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tershire, was in the seventeenth century 
located at Chelsea. The pedigrees of both 
are entered in the Visitation of Middlesex, 
1663, from which we learn that they bore 
arms similar to those of the Collets of Wen- 
dover, Bucks, the ancestors of Dean Colet. 
In what way were they all related ? 
W. D. Pryx. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


THE LATE MRS. EVERETT-GREEN, 
8. vii. 8.) 

My attention has been called to a question 
asked at the above reference by Mr. W. D. 
Pink, of Lancashire, as to an apparent error 
in the notice of my late mother, Mrs. Everett- 
Green, which appears (under her maiden 
name of Wood) in the ‘ Dictionary of National | 
Biography.’ It is there stated that her father 
was the Rev. Robert Wood and her grand- 
father the Rev. James Wood. This is quite 
correct. But the identification of this Rev. 
James Wood (whose dates are 1751-1840) 
with a Presbyterian minister of the same 
name, generally known as “General Jemmy 
Woods,” who was born seventy-nine years 
before (in 1672), is erroneous. The mistake 
is not embodied in Dr. Ward's text of the 
life of Mrs. Everett-Green, but has been 
introduced by the insertion of two brackets 
after the name of James Wood, viz., “(1672- 
1759) [9.r.],” which refer to the life of 
“General” Woods given a few pages earlier, 
and credit him with being Mrs. Everett- 
Green's grandfather, in spite of the dis- 
crepancy in dates pointed out by Mr. Prk. 

The editor regrets these errors as much as 
any one: they had already been noticed, 
and stand corrected against the appearance 
of a new edition of the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Mr. Prvk is right in thinking that Mrs. | 
Everett-Green traced her pedigree back to | 
the thirteenth century. It was privately 
printed some twenty years ago for the use 
of the family. C. Everetr-Green. 


“Sarson Stones” (9° S. vii. 149, 234).—It 
is much to be desired that ‘N. & Q. shall 
continue to be worthy of its name, and not 
become a vehicle of fibs and twaddle. A 
correspondent dealing with the origin of 
the Sarson stones, on which he appears to | 
have some actual knowledge, unfortunately 
runs off into twaddle as to the origin of the | 
name, about which he has no knowledge 
whatever. He says, “The most satisfactory 
derivation of the name Sarsens or Sassens is 


from the Anglo-Saxon word for a rock or 
stone, ses, pl. sesen or sesans.” One would like 
to know to whom this precious piece of bosh 
is “most satisfactory,” seeing that its false- 
hvod is not merely barefaced, but positively 
ludicrous, showing that Anglo-Saxon voca- 
bulary and grammar are alike unknown 
to the writer. There is no Anglo-Saxon 
word ses, nor anything like it, meaning rock 
or stone. There is, indeed, no Anglo-Saxon 
word in s with any such meaning, except 
the word sfdén itself, the ancestral form of 
stone. And if there were a word ses, it could 
not by any possibility have a plural sesen or 
sesans (save the mark!) One might think 
from the way in which charlatans produce 
“ Anglo-Saxon” words toorder, with impossible 
plurals for them, that we were still dealing 
with George Psalmanasar and his language 
of Formosa, and not with the language of 
our own forefathers, which is now studied in 
every college and in many a high school. If 
a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ has not an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary (he can buy Dr. 
Sweet’s for a few shillings), and is quite 
ignorant of its grammatical inflexions, surely 
he can find an educated schoolgirl in his 
neighbourhood to whom he can apply for 
information, and who might keep him from 
venting his folly at large. Further on we 
are told that Prof. T. R. Jones propounds the 
remark that “ perhaps the word sarsens is no 
other than the iecintenen word for rock 
properly pronounced.” Now I have no 
jae that Prof. Jones is, as another corre- 
spondent assures us, “the authority on the 
subject” of “the full geological history of 
these stones”; but one is sorry to see him 
imperil his scientific reputation by tlounder- 
ing in a science of which he evidently knows 
nothing, and so making himself a vehicle of 
unscientific error. I wonder what Prof. 
Jones would think if an etymologist, who 
knew nothing of geology, were to round off 
his etymology of chalk by suggesting that 
“perhaps after all chalk is a derivative of 
cheese, and that coal is no other than cheese 
properly charred.” This would be nearly as 
sapient as his “ Anglo-Saxon word for rock 
properly pronounced.” 

To stop the squirt of bogus “ Anglo-Saxon r 
with which your pages are from time to time 
besmirched, would it not be desirable to 
require from every contributor professing to 
supply Anglo-Saxon etymologies a certif- 
cate that he had actually found the words in 
an Anglo-Saxon dictionary? I am sure I 


should gladly submit to such a rule ; and 80, 
[ do not doubt. would my friend Pror. 
SKEAT. 


J. A. H. Murray. 
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| 
SuRNAMEs (9 S. vii. 28, 98, 235).—A corre- | ancestral being, called Hozoon, down in the 
spondent thinks it worth while to favour | Laurentian rocks. He adds that there are 


‘N. & QQ with the fond fancies of a vener- 
able friend about his own surname, to the 
effect that “ Prynne is the only family name 
which occurs in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
which is the oldest historical record we have 
of English history. It was, it appears, the 
family name of the last king of Kent.” Now, 
really, your correspondent ought to have 
turned up the ‘Chronicle’ before inflicting 
these venerable figments upon ‘N. & Q. He 
would have found that the last king of Kent 
in 794 was “ Eadbryht, pam was ober noma 
nemned Prien”; and a high-school girl would 
have told him that Pren was not a “family 
name,” and that ?ran was not and could not 
have become /’rynne. But much allowance 
is to be made for people, venerable or other, 
when they ruminate upon their family name. 
I had a respected friend surnamed Cutlin, 
who believed that he was descended from a 
Roman Catiline—not the notorious one coin- 
memorated by Sallust, but “ 


Julius Cvwsar, stayed behind when the 
Romans left the island, married a British 
heiress, and bequeathed his cognomen as a 
surname to his descendants, who, my in 
formant added with feeling, “have never 
been very numerous.” And | knew a re 
spectable, if humble family surnamed 
Balaam, who carried their ancestry much 
farther back. My wife once had a member 
of this family as maid, and this maid confided 
toa fellow-servant the notable fact that her 
great-grandfather once owned an ass that 
spoke. “It was perfectly true, for it said so 
in the Bible ; her father had once shown her 


another man of | 
the same name ”—who came to Britain with 


| 


the place where it told all about it, and he | 


said that that was his own grandfather.” Un- 
fortunately she could not now find the place 


a sceptical turn, disbelieved that any ass 


The latter showed her the place in the Bible, 
bat told her that that happened long ago in 
the days of miracles ; she feared it was too 
long ago for these Balaams to be connected ; 
she suspected if there was any connexion 
it was with the ass rather than the pro 
phet. A worthy Scotch friend of mine from 
Aberdeenshire claims to belong by lineal 
descent to the oldest family in the world, 
before which Balaams and Catlins, and even 
Prynnes, must bare reverent heads. His sur 
name is Adam. I suspect that his descent 
trom Adam is a good deal more certain than 
that of the Prynnes from Pren. A geologist, 


| referred to. 
ever spoke, and appealed to her mistress. | 


still Aasons in the ‘London Directory. If 
‘N. & Q. is really going in for this sort of 
thing, why should it bother about Prien 
and the Prynnes, who, like the rest of us, “are 
of yesterday, and know nothing,” when so 
much may be said, etymologically and his- 
torically, for the venerable Hozon and the 
Easons ! J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

P.S.—For the sake of the sober antiquary, 
I may add that I afterwards incidentally 
came across the name of a former member of 
the Balaam family under the spelling Bal- 
ham. The analogy of Clapham, Hatecham, 
Peckham, and thousands of other surnames 
derived from place-naimes inclines one to take 
this as the original form. But Balaam used 
to be pronounced hke Balham or Bahlam (my 
grandmother said the latter), and probably 
some parish clerk who had to enter the name 


| took it upon him to conform it to the Bible 


spelling. 


One surname was extinguished by an Act 
of the Seottish Parliament abolishing for 
ever the name of Ruthven (and decreeing 
that the barony of Ruthven should be known 
as the barony of Huntingtower) in conse 
quence of the attack on King James by 
Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie, in August, a 


Upton. 


Sr. Parrick’s Day S. vii. 223).—--The 


| four-leaved shamrock is, | suppose, the four 


leaved clover, though it is by no means certain 
that the true shamrock was a clover. For its 
“special significance ” see Folkard’s ‘ Plant 

Lore’ or Friend's Flowers and Flower- Lore.’ 
It is searcely worth while to burden the 


‘columns of ‘N. & Q. with what is so easily 
in the Bible, and the fellow-servant, being of | - 


accessible in all books of the class of those 
Cc 


Misuse ov “ (9 S. vil. 49). 
The word is in general use here in the sense 
viven in the quotations by F. We say a 
person “has no right” to do a certain thing. 


| L do not think it vulgar or a misuse ; it may 


however, reminds me of a much earlier 


be provincial. 
South Shields. 


anour” (9° S. vii. 165).—If 
Lincotn Green heard this expression for 
the first time in Lincolnshire but a few days 
ago. he must pardon me for saying that his 
verdancy is not autochthonic. ‘To me_ it 
seems both familiar and satisfactory, and | 
confess I am disappointed to find that Mr. 
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‘Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’ is a long 

memoir of him, but unaccompanied by any 

engraving. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Peacock, who has helped us to learn the 
speech of Manley and Corringham, notes 
hutch up only in his ‘Glossary,’ and under 
that — the coment to hitch up, which 
is surely standard English. That he glosses a — 
“to pull or push upwards,” and he ohens this Jonx Parr, Mayor, 1773 (9"" S. vii. 149).— 
delightful example of its use: “He didn't John Parr, merchant of Liverpool, who twice 
wear gallowses, soi he alus hed to be hitchin’ served the office of bailiff ot Liverpool, was 
up his breeches.” Gallowses will be accept- | ™@YOr of that town in 1773. ‘ 
able to those who are just now interesting Joun RADcLirre 
themselves in this synonym for “suspenders.” ” (9 S. vii. 168).—Whether 
Sr. SWITHIN. | Pror. SKEAT’s explanation in his‘ Etym. Dict.’ 
A phrase in constant use “here and every- | of wabble as “a frequentative of wap, whup, 
where” probably these fifty years past. in | to flutter,” be accepted or not, it is hardly 
old schooldays of “ three-square form ” classes, possible to deny the cognation of the word 
when over certain lessons two classes joined, | with the provincial German wa//eln, to 
the word was in making room for all: | wabble. Wattle therefore appears to be 
“Now then, hutch up !”=get close together. | not only the correct spelling, but the older ; 
Restless people re children are always | for it was used more than two hundred years 
hutching ahout, but the hutching in clothing | ago by Moxon in his ‘Mechanick Exercises. 
was considered to be suggestive of fleas and | (See quotation by Johnson, who calls watle 
so forth. Tuos. Rarcurre. | “a low barbarous word,” seemingly in ignor- 
Worksop. ance of the spelling wo/le.) Halliwell gives 
Hutch, v., isadialect form of hunch. Hunch- | wabble as Northern form, ane shat 
backed = hump-backed. The dialect has it of various dialects; but wo/+/e may have 
hutch-backed. See *H.E.D.’ under ‘ Hunch.’ pooner from the 
Halliwell gives hutch, to shrug. | squobble from squabble. —_— 
Artuur Halliwell, Webster, and ‘The Imperial 
Dictionary’ use the “wab” formation. The 
fullest explanation is to be found in the last. 


This is equivalent to our local term hotch- 
‘Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and —— is given from Mayhew : (By stilt- 
Phrases.’ Joun T. Pace. walking) the knees, which at first are weak and 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. wabbly, get strong.” The derivation is from 

_ TINKHAME Pamity (9 S. vii. 68).—There | well-known Lancashire dialect expression 
is—or was in 1877--a hamlet or group of | puns “as wambly and slampy as a bucket o’ 
houses (some miles to the north-west of the warp sizin’”—in other words, quaking more 
of Mattapoisett, Mass U.S.) | than a jelly. ARTHUR MAYALL. 
csnown as Tinkham Town, which was said, 
if | remember aright, to have been peopled| The dictionaries in my possession, while 
by settlers of that name from the old Puritan | recognizing “wabble” and “ wabbling,” 
colony at Rochester, not far distant. ‘do not include “wobble” and “ wobbling.” 

Leca-Weexes. |The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ describes 

Hume's Portrart (9 S. vii. 188).—Walter | “ wabble ” as “a weakened form of ~—* 
Savage Landor bought, in Bath, a portrait of | frequent. of wap=to flutter, to. eth L - 
David Hume which he believed to be by | > amt suggente 
Ramsay, and he gave it to Thomas Carlyle. German wabheln, eln=to wab le ; 
But Landor’s pictures were not always by the vincial English quabbe=a box, my pee nes of 
artists to whom he attributed them. , [ts illustrative quotation is from the Times o 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 21 October, 1876: “'T he wabbling of the shot, 
owing to the imperfect fit, has been the great 

In the Scottish National Gallery, Edin-| drawback.” Jamieson regarded the word 
burgh, is a fine portrait of Hume in oils, half- | with its variant “ waible” as Scottish, and in 
length, which may be the one inquired after. | his dictionary suggests that it is possibly “a 
He is represented as wearing a scarlet coat, | yariety of wx nil, to wriggle.” “ Wabbling,” 
a point lace cravat, and lace ruffles covering | and not “ wobbling,” is the current form in 


his hands. There is a small vignette of this, | Scotland to-day. Tuomas BAYNE. 
engraved by S. Freeman, prefixed to vol. i. of 
the cabinet edition, 1834, of Hume and Smol-| 1 Guost-worp S. vii. 205). 


lett’s ‘History of England.’ In Chambers’s| —Mr. J. Puarr will pardon those who 
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dissent from his opinion that pinhoen we 
seed is not a genuine and lawful word both 
in Portuguese and in English as borrowed 
therefrom in commerce. If p/n/vens is its 
legitimate plural, as he admits, is it not the 
cousin germane to Castilian pijivnes? And 
is not the singular of this prtun? Castilian 
# is the equivalent of Castilian nh, French 
qn, and Catalan ny as in any (= French an), 
sounded ayn almost. Therefore pinhven is 
prima facie correct. Plurals are not generally 
made before or without their singular. In 
modern writing it became pinhdo (= pinhaon), 
but the » is still resonant in the ending, an 
the phonetic equivalent to English ears is 
nearly pinyaung. One needs only to think 
of French pignon and Italian piynone to see 
that the n has every right to be_ there. 
Pinhoen would pass into pinhde, and then, 
by false analogy with other words ending 
in aon or do (=aung), into pinhdo. It would 
be better if the Portuguese would give up 
the ti/de, as a sign of the omission of 7, in 
such words as cdo, for instance, and write 
cwon, the equivalent of Castilian can =dog. 
The ~ representing n does not come between 
the a theo, butafter them. Otherwise cio 
would sing cano. Opinido, on the other hand, 
corresponds to opinion in French and Cas- 
tilian, and opinione in Latin and Italian. 
The name of the town of Guimardes may be 
seen in at least one inscription spelt Gu:ma- 
raens. There does not seem to be any need 
for it either in such plurals as gerdes, where 
it shows merely that the / of gerales (—=Cas- 
tilian generales) has been left out. Whether 
pinkdo or pinhoen comes from pinus through 
pinho or pinha directly, or has been tainted 
in its descent by the formation of other words 
beginning in pen or pin, is a larger question 
for students of Low Latin and the medieval 
Romance dialects. It often happens that a 
foreign word in a language remains un- 
changed for centuries in its new home, while 
in the mother tongue whence it came it 
undergoes the general decadence or trans- 
formation. Pinhoen is a relic of old Portu- 
guese which a Camdes or Camoens would 
certainly respect. E. 8. DopGson. 


The Portuguese singular is p/nhdo, plural 
pinhoes, the pronunciation of which latter is 
fairly rendered by Acosta’s pignons, quoted 
by Mr. Piatt. According to the Brazilian 
dictionary of Valdez, the purging nuts are 
known as pinhdo das Indias. 

E. E. Street. 


OLp Marriace Custom IN YORKSHIRE 
(9 8. vii. 208).—The following facts about a 
cashire school may be given to illustrate 


J. B. W.’s reference. Harland and Wilkin- 
son's ‘ Lancashire Folk-lore’ (ed. 1867, p. 265) 
says :— 

* An ancient custom prevails at Burnley Gram- 
mar School, by which all persons married at St. 
Peter’s Church in that town are fined by the boys. 
As soon as a wedding is fixed, the parish clerk in- 
forms the boys, and on the day appointed they 
depute two of their number to wait upon _ the 
groomsman and demand a fee. There is no fixed 
sum named, but enough is got to purchase books 
and maintain a tolerable library for the use of the 
pupils. Former pupils always pay a liberal fine.” 
The above Mr. Wilkinson was an assistant 
master at the school. The present Bishop of 
Carlisle, in giving in the Preston Herald, 
27 August, 1887, an account of his school- 
days at Burnley, said :-— 

* As often as there was a marriage at the parish 
church it was the duty of the senior boy [sic] at the 
Burnley Grammar School to wait upon the happy 
bridegroom, and request a present for himself and 
school companions, which was never denied. The 
tines thus levied were devoted to library purposes— 
not the school library, which was in the oak room, 
but the boys’ library, which was supplied with some 
of the best periodical literature then published, 
such as the [—_— Magazine, Saturday Magazime, 
and Basil Hall’s stories of adventure and peril.” 
Another gentleman, writing in the same 
paper, says :— 

“The scholars of the Burnley Grammar School 
had the privilege of sending two of the head boys 
to all noted weddings to demand ‘tribute’ from the 
newly married couple, and the funds were devoted 
to the cricket club, which was at that time the only 
one in Burnley.” 
| believe Mr. P. G. Hamerton, another pupil, 
in his autobiography alludes to the custom ; 
and I think he states that the money was not 
devoted to such laudable objects as the above, 
but I have not a copy of the book here to 
refer to. I may add that during my head- 
mastership (1877-97) I was solicited on 
several occasions to resuscitate the practice ; 
but it seemed to me hardly in accordance with 
the dignity of a grammar school, and it was 
never done so far as I know. I surmise the 
custom ceased about 1870. 

J. Lancrietp Warp, M.A. 
Bath. 


TOWNS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITES 
(9 S$. vii. 206).—I hope your readers will 
freely contribute to this list, and that | may 
yet succeed in convincing your incredulous 
correspondent who some years ago tried to 
hold up to ridicule “the strange theory ” 
(propounded by me) “that as Old [river] 
Hull gradually warped up, the inhabitants 
of the former Wyk moved off to the site of 
the latter [the new town], even taking their 
dwelling-houses with them” (8 §. iv. 470). 
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By way of parenthesis I may mention the 
fact that the further evidence which was to 
give the coup de yrice to the said strange 
theory, and was then “shortly” to be pub- 
lished, is still coming, though seven years 
have elapsed. 

| know of other three towns that have 
changed their sites, namely, Thorn, Elbing, 
and Marienwerder — all three in Prussia 
(cf. Zeitschrift des westpreussischen (Fe- 
schichtsvereins, xxvili. 2); and [ remember 
having read of the same kind of strange 
behaviour of a sixth town somewhere in 
India, L. L. K 


JESSE AND Setwyn (9 S. vii. 122, 178) 
-On the title-page of his * Sammer’s 
Day at Hampton Court’ (Murray, 1840) 
Jesse is described as “Surveyor of Her 
Majesty's Parks and Palaces.” The preface 
is dated “Hampton Court, July 25, 1839,” 
and at the end of the book isa note stating 
that “ Persons may obtain permission to copy 
the pictures on application to the Chief Coni- 
missioner of Her Majesty s Woods, or to the 
Author of this Volume at Hampton Court.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


STANBURY oF Devon AND 
S. vii. 128).—-In Lieut.-Col. Vivian's Visita 
tions of Cornwall,’ at pp. 443 and 444, there 
is a pedigree of Stanbury 

James PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 


Mapame Bontemes S. vii. 169). —The 
French translation of Thomson's ‘Seasons’ 
(‘ Les Saisons’) by Madame Bontemps, with 
plates, was published in Paris, 1759, and may 
a be seen in the library of the South 

‘ensington Museum. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tue Rev. James Hatpane Srewarr 
S. vii. 88).--This gentleman was B.A. Exeter 
Coll. Oxon. 1843, M.A. 1846. He was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Oxford in 1847, and 
wiest by the Bishop of Winchester in 1848, 
le was perpetual curate of Crowhurst, 
Surrey, from 1850 to 1855, when he was ap- 
pointed rector of Millbrook, Southampton. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Lay Canon (9% S. vil, 148, 197). 
thoughts were fixed too exclusively on the 
post-Reformation English Church. Earlier 
than that a layman, even as a child, some 
times enjoyed the income of a canonry, and 
therefore had some claim to the title of lay 
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canon, though he did not keep the rule. 
Examples of this will occur to others, but 
just now they do not to me. St. SWITHLN. 


Manurance” (9 vii. 125).—It would 
be interesting to have more details—such as 
the contexts—showing your esteemed con- 
tributor’s reason for the sense he attaches 
to this word. It occurs in the dictionaries 
with the meaning “cultivation,” which is the 
natural outcome of the plain and direct, 
though perhaps not well-known, etymology 
of the word “manure.” Arruur MAYALL. 


St. Crement Danes S. vil. 64, 173).— 
I am sure your old and valued correspondent 
Mr Everarp Home Coteman will forgive me 
for pointing out that the quotation which he 
gives from Dr. Worsaae’s book has no bearing 
whatever on the question of “our Danish in- 
vaders and their connexion with the foun- 
dation of the church of St. Clement Danes.” 
Dr. Worsaae’s theory, which he puts as a 
matter admitting of no doubt, is that the 
church was called after the Danes, not only 
because so many Danes were buried in it, but 
because the Danish merchants and mariners 
who, for the sake of trade, were at that time 
established in or near London, had there a 
place ef their own in which they dwelt to- 
gether as fellow-countrymen. Dr. Worsaae 
does not specify the exact period which 
answers to “that time,” but it must have been 
long after the time of Canute, when the 
Danish invasions came toan end. That the 
Danish colony in London had a settlement in 
the vicinity of St. Clement's Church may be 
taken for granted, but this fact does not 
answer the question which was asked regard 
ing the dedication of the church. The corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post whom I quoted 
stated that the church was dedicated during 
the pontificate of Pope Clement IL, a.p. 
1046-7, and was named, in compliment to 
him, after his patron Pope, St. Clement L 
If this theory is correct, and the church was 
not in existence till 1046, the corpse of Harold 
Harefoot cannot have been buried in the 
churchyard in 1040. It seems to me more 
probable that the dedication was originally 
a Roman one, like those of St. Paul and 
St. Gregory, and that the church received its 
specific designation from the Danes when a 
settlement of that people was formed in its 
neighbourhood. dedications 
exist in London, as the churches of St. Magnus 
and St. Olave remain to tell us, but St. Cle- 
ment was not distinctively a Scandinavian 
saint. [| am abroad at present, and cannot 


look up my references, but perhaps one of 
your correspondents may be able to say 
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when the famous churches of St. Clement | there would be no wonder that it should reach 
at Hastings and St. Clement at Sandwich | London also. No doubt the tradition that 
were built and dedicated, and if those foun- | St. Clement suffered martyrdom by being tied 
dations had any connexion with the Danes. | to an anchor and cast into the sea caused him 
1 should also be glad to learn the original | to be venerated by sailors, and the anchor 
authority for Dr. Worsaae’s statement that | which, at any rate till quite recently, formed 
the body of Harold Harefoot was buried “in| the vane of the church of St. Clement Danes 
the Danes’ churchyard in London,” with the | commemorates the legend. [t would be inter- 
Latin text of the chronicle in which the state- | esting, if it were possible, to trace the origin 
ment is found, and should also be obliged for | of Olaf’s special veneration for St. Clement ; 
references to the “Eeclesia Sancti Clementis | but beyond the facts that, according to Norse 
Danorum.” In the majority of cases the] tradition, he was baptized in the Seilly 
qualifying term is certainly “ Dacorum.” Islands,* and that he was certainly con- 

W. F. Prrpeaux. | firmed at Andover by St. Elfheah, nothing 
seems to be known of the circumstances of 
his conversion. C. S. Taytor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


Your correspondent has hit upon a very 
interesting point in his note on the connexion 
between the ehurch of St. Clement and a 
settlement of Northmen close by it. But it “Vary (9 S. vii. 168).—-This 
is quite clear that the connexion between the | js most probably the chapel or church of 
Northmen and St. Clement was older than| St. Mary, Hog Lane (subsequently Crown 
the pontificate of Pope Clement LL, who, | Street and now Charing Cross Road), which 
moreover, only occupied the Papal throne for) Hogarth also drew in his plate known as 
nine months. Absalon Taranger, in his book |‘ Noon. Hogarth was apprenticed to a 
on ‘The Intluence of the Anglo-Saxon Church | silversmith named Ellis Gamble in the imme- 
on the Norse Church,’ writes thus about the diate vicinity (Soho). IL do not know the 


foundation of Nidaros, now Trondhjem, by 
Olaf Tryggevesson :- 

“The foundation of Nidaros was likewise an 
important step towards the strengthening of Chris- 
tianity in the Northern districts, andabout Christmas 
999 a church was consecrated there to Clement, 
patron of seamen’s voyages.’ * 

Here we find King Olaf founding a church of 
St. Clement within five years of the time when 


he received confirmation at the hands of St. | 


Elfheah. It is to the great Viking who 
kept his peace with the England to which he 
owed his Christianity, and not to any far- 
away and short-lived Pope, that the con- 
nexion between St. Clement and the North- 
men is due. The dedication of the church at | 
Nidaros was certainly followed elsewhere, for | 
ashort time after its consecration Olaf sent | 
a mission party to Iceland with instructions to | 
build a church, with timber which he supplied, | 
on the spot where they first came to land. They 
landed on one of the Westman’s Isles, to the 
south of Iceland, and there on the site of an 
old heathen temple they set up a church, 
dedicating it in the name of the same saint 
the consecration of whose church at Nidaros 
they had attended before their departure. 
The island now bears the name of Klemens- 
eyri.t And if through the influence of King 
Olaf and his church at Nidaros the dedication 
to St. Clement was carried as far as Iceland, 

* Absalon Taranger, ‘Den Angelsaksiske Kirkes 
Indflydelse paa den Norske,’ Kristiania, 18), firste 


hefte, 127. 


+ Taranger, 161, 


ticket which A. W. F. refers to, but he had 
better compare it with the easily accessible 
‘Noon.’ I possess a curious emblematic 
print lettered ‘Crown Street Chapel, Soho,’ 
designed by J. Rees, and engraved by H. 
Folkard, 260, Regent Street; but I am not 
sure whether this refers to St. Mary’s Church 
or to a Wesleyan chapel which used to 
flourish in Crown Street or Hog Lane. 
Epwarp Hrron-Aen. 
May one point out that “Jane” is really 
** Jane I,” meaning Jane Ireland? The coun- 
terpart of the ticket faces p. 43, vol. ii., of 
Samuel Ireland’s ‘Graphic Illustrations of 
Hogarth. This information is given in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ William Hogarth’ (Kegan 
Paul). The particular reference is p. 275, 
where the ticket is marked with a query as 
being doubtful. Artuur MAYALL. 


* Book-Wortp’ (9% iv. 48, 95, 251; vii. 
177).—James Macfarlan’s poem ‘The Lords 
of Labour’ appeared in unabridged form 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of 15 June, 
iss9. | have not a copy beside me of 
‘N. & Q. with my reply to a former query 
concerning the author of ‘ Book - World,’ 
and am consequently uncertain whether it 
is information regarding James Macfarlan 
himself or his lines entitled ‘The Poet’ 
that Mr. Hemnrne desires. Macfarlan 
has been dead thirty-nine years, and is 
now almost entirely forgotten. When the 


* Taranger, 125. 
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! 


character of his surroundings is borne in | 


mind, and the adverse fortune that was his 
habitual lot during his brief life of thirty 
years, an additional interest pertains to his 
verse—verse that is invariably in all his 
work (and he issued several small volumes) 
above the level of mediocrity. Macfarlan 
was a master of verbal melody, and to the 
exalted thought and rich fancy that charac- 
terized his poems he united an appropriate 
though somewhat ornate diction. | subjoin 
the opening stanza of ‘ The Lords of Labour’ 
and two typical verses from ‘The Poet’ 
Tur Lorps or Lanovr. 
They come, they come, in a glorious march ; 
You can hear their steam-steeds neigh 
As they dash through Skill’s triumphal arch 
Or plunge ‘mid the dancing spray. 
Their bale-fires blaze in the mighty forge, 
Their life-pulse throbs in the mill, 
Their lightnings shiver the gaping gorge, 
And their thunders shake the hill. 
Ho! these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who Mw ield no sabre s 
But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the lords of labour. 


Tue 


Love had he felt in one wild rush of dawn, 
That, bright’ning, deepen’d into lustrous day, 
Then slowly pass’d, o’er life’s stern hills withdrawn 
In sunset rich away. 
With calm, stern Nature in the wilds he trod 
Felt the commanding joy that awes and thrills 
When some wild sun-burst, like the glance of God, 
Smote all the wond’ring hills. 
Joun Gricor, 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


In ‘The Poets and Poetry of Scotland’ 
(Blackie) is a short notice of James Macfarlan. 
Six of his poems are also given, including 
‘Book-World’ and ‘The Lords of Labour,’ 
1 shall be pleased to send Mr. HemMine a 
copy of ‘The Lords of Labour’ if he will give 
me his address. Joun PAatcurne, 

139, Ditchling Rise, Brighton. 


May-waTer (9 S, vii. 149).—The notion is 
very widely diffused. See Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 
28 May, 1667 ; 11 May, 1669. And what says 
the poet ? 

With the dew from May-buds shaken 
Oft the damsel wets her face, 

Oft she bathes her golden ringlets ; 
Shines she then with heavenly grace. 

Many an eye that’s red with weeping 
Finds how fresh the dew-drops are ; 

Soon beholds how friendly shineth, 
Dim with mists, the morning star. 


The poet is Uhland ; the translation is mine. 


Vatter W. SKEaT. 


This belief is not uncommon in the Mid- 
lands, with this difference 


not to the month of May, but to Ascension 
Day only. Rain-water falling on that day, 
caught as it falls from heaven in a clean 
vessel, will keep sweet any length of time, 
and is good for many ophthalmic troubles 
—so itis said. It is sometimes called “ holy 
water,” because it falls on Holy Thursday, ~ 
W. C. B. 

In Lincolnshire June-water, which should 
be caught as it comes down from the clouds, 
is a remedy for eye diseases. 

In Sweden the rain which falls in May is 
thought to be peculiarly beneficial ; and Ger- 
man children run out into May-rain, crying, 
“ May-rain, make me tall” (Rochholz, ‘ Drei 
Gaugiéttinnen,’ p. 55). According to the same 
authority, April-rain and May-dew are highly 


'esteemed in France (Dp. 57), and Easter-dew, 


in common with midsummer-dew, is. still 
credited with curative properties among the 


| Teutonic nations of the Continent ; probably 


that it is attached, | 


because several solar superstitions, properly 
belonging to the spring-tide equinox, or to 
some more ancient sun-festival falling about 
that time, have become linked with Easter. 
The summer solstice, sacred among Christians 
to the great baptizing saint, seems to have 
been connected with well-worship and other 
water superstitions for unknown ages ; and 
it would appear that the spring-tide rain, 
which helps to feed and develope vegetable 
life while the sun is progressing towards his 
midsummer glory, is held by many nations 
to have eminently beneficial qualities. The 
idea is natural enough, for the waxing 
power of the great luminary and the spring- 
tide rain and dew, taken together, fill the 
world with a luxuriant growth of blades, 
leaves, and flowers such as is seen at no other 
time. P. W. G. 


T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in his ‘ English Folk- 
lore,’ says :— 

“In the neighbourhood of Banbury, in Oxford. 

shire, the rain which may happen to fall on Holy 
Thursday is carefully preserved and bottled as a 
specific remedy for sore eyes.” 
As Ascension Day or Holy Thursday happens 
forty days after Easter Sunday, it is only 
on occasions that it does not occur during 
the month of May, which may account for 
the extension of the period for which the 
virtue is to be found in the rain-water falling 
in Wales. Everarp Home CoveMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AnoLo-Heprew Stance : “Kysosn” S. 
vii. 188).—Mr. Hepp asks the meaning of the 
phrase “to put on the kybosh.” It has two 


meanings, and appreciative. 
1¢ only one in the dictionaries, 


The former is t 
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even in Henley and Farmer, but the latter 
exists, nevertheless. I find a good example 
of it in that interesting book ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of a Gypsy’ (1891), where the young 
thief says of the old thieves, “ They ’d put the 
kybosh on me in no time,” meaning that they 


upon the injudicious intruder into his studio 
who suggested dusting his plaster casts. 
What time does in this way to enhance 
shadow, judiciously applied “kybosh” does 
for new work in a few minutes. There is 


| no other trade term for ** kybosh.” It is 


would perfect him in his profession, not that 


they would stop or silence him. Similarly, 


kybosh used alone has both depreciative and 
spears senses. One can say, “" 
a 


proper kybosh” “the thing”). Curiously 
enough, Hotten gives only the depreciative, 
whereas the ‘Century Dictionary ’ gives only 


the appreciative sense. Worth noting is the | 


ingenious use of M. Quibosch as a proper 
name by the late G. A. Sala in one of his 
short stories (‘The Grand Duchess’) in Bel- 
qravid, 1868. 


Lastly, Aybosh as a slang term for eighteen- | 


pence may or may not be connected with the 
above ; but | should like to add that, although 
the etymology proposed for it by Mr. Davis 
(ante, p. 10) is possible, there is another 
equally possible in the field. The point in 
dispute is the origin of the second syllable, 
which signifies * pence” (compare vofhosh, 
sixpence). Mr. Davis derives it from poshet, 
but I have always understood that it was 
from Hebrew wa, the initials of Besen-Stiiher. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


In my schooldays we talked about “kybosh,” 
and used the word in various ways. <A boy 
telling a yarn which the rest could not 
“swallow” would be greeted with the derisive 
words, “ Now, none o’ yer kybosh!” “It’s 
all kybosh !” another would say. It was also 
used in the sense of giving a hiding: * I'll 
give him what for! L’ll give him kybosh !” 
“T can’t do with him ; he’s so much kybosh” 
(=fooling, nonsense). THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Kybosh” isa widely known trade word. I 
have heard it used, practically every day, for 
the last forty odd years—not in one locality 
only, but in all parts of England. “ Where’s 
the kybosh?” “You had better kybosh it a 
bit,” is a query and recommendation that 
may be constantly overheard where architec- 
tural sculptors are at work. “Kybosh” is 
portland cement ; “to kybosh” is to throw, 
with blowpipe and with brush, this dark dust 
into the deep recesses of carved stonework, 
so that the latter’s shadows may become 
intensified, and thus augment the general 
good effect of the ornamentation. The accu- 
mulation of dust upon statuary helps its 


That's 
| kybosh” (¢.¢., nonsense), or “That’s the 


“kybosh,” pure and simple. 
Harry Hens, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Become” (9 vii. 165).—On Tyneside 
this word is in use, but not in the sense of 
|“advisable.” ‘It doesn’t become her to be 
so impudent,” or it is not becoming of her. | 

should say the labourer used the word in the 

sense that the person spoken to was in his 

place or within his rights in being present. 
R. B—r. 

South Shields. 

“ Become ” is in use amongst the older folk 
| here in the same sense as shown by Lincotn 
GREEN, and also in the converse sense. “No! 
it didn’t become me to have a say in it.” Not 
long ago [| heard an old man say, “I was 
glad he become while I was doin’ it.” In 
fact, “ become” is used in various ways. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE, 

Worksop. 


D’AUVERGNE vii. 68, 117, 176, 
191, 251).—Surely the answer to the question 
how Vice-Admiral Philip D’Auvergne came 

| by the title of Duke or Prince of Bouillon is 
that he assumed it. As for official recogni- 
tion, there is not much in that. Foreign 
titles which would not bear investigation 
have frequently been recognized by the 
House of Commons, the ‘Army List,’ and the 
‘Navy List.’ It would be interesting if Mr. 
ANDERSON would give any evidence for the 
statement that “ he was again put in posses- 
sion of the duchy, of which he had been 
despoiled by Napoleon, but was_ finally 
deprived of it by the Congress of Vienna.” 
The protocols of the Congress of Vienna are 
public property, and the Dukes of Bouillon 
whose dua was investigated were, I believe, 
not connected with the Channel Islands’ 
D’Auvergnes. 

It is not worth arguing the statement 
about peers of France. There can, I imagine, 
be no doubt that the British admiral was 
not a peer of France in any sense of the 
term, unless indeed Louis XVIIL., while in 
England, may have made his acquaintance 
and thought it wise to please him. ), 


Autuors oF Books (9*" 8, vi. 509),—‘ Essay 
on the Ruin and Recovery of Mankind,’ &c., 
Lond., 1840, 12mo, was written by Dr. Isaac 
Watts ; ‘A Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq., 


appearance. A sculptor would look askance 
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on the Latter Part of the Report of the re t 
Committee,’ &e., Lond., 1783, 8vo, by Capt. | 
Joseph Price. Joun Rapccrrre. |‘ 

Lonpon Cuurcues (9S. vii. 169). Dering |; 
the year 1854 the Society of Antiquaries 
addressed the Home Secretary, praying him | 
to adopt measures for securing copies of the 
sepule a inscriptions in the graveyards of 
the C ity ehurches then about to be removed ; 
but Lord Palmerston did not see how he | 
could interfere, and | doubt if anything in | is 
that direction was done. The only work | 
with which [ am acquainted is ‘The New | 
View of London,’ in 2 vols., 1708, which gives | 
the principal monumental inscriptions in the | 
existing London churches at that date. Your | 
valued correspondent Mr. Jouxn T. Pace 
published the Kast - End ws, bet ween 
2 October and 2 November, 1895. the in 
scriptions in old Stepney Church, and from 
17 June to 12 August, 1896, those which were | 
legible in the churchyard. Between 1869 | 
and Mr. F. 'T. Cansick issued in three | 
volumes the ‘Curious and Interesting Epi 
taphs in the Ancient Church and Burial 
CGirounds of St. Pancras,’ ‘The Cemeteries 
and Churches of St. Pancras Parish,’ and the 
‘Churches and Churchyards of Hornsey, 
Tottenham, Edmonton, Enfield, Friern Bar- | 
net, and Hadley,’ all in the county of Middle 
Sex. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The interiors and monuments generally 
are carefully described in the late George 
Godwin’s ‘Churches of London’ (1839). In| 
George <A. Birch’s superb work entitled | 
‘London Churches’ (1896) many of the 
old cenotaphs may be seen in the exquisite 
illustrations it contains. Neither author, 
however, seems to have noticed the ancient 
brasses. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

In the early seventies was published ‘ Eccle 
siastical Antiquities of London,’ by Alex. | 


Wood, M.A., a small 8vo volume (London, | 


Burns & Oates). If I remember right, it | 
contained the information desired i Mrs 
COPE. 

Jerome O.S.B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Myths of Greece Explained and Dated. By George 
St. Clair. 2 vols, (Williams & Norgate. ) 


A SECOND title of Mr. St. Clair’s work describes it 


as “an embalmed history from Uranus to Perseus: 
including the Fleusinian Mysteries and the Olympic 


| history embalmed. 


Games.” Wide as is the range thus indicated, the 
two volumes constitute but half the meditated 
vwccomplishment, and are to be succeeded by a con- 
tinuation carrying the history to the times of the 
Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey,’ and comprising an 
account of the stories of Thebes, the labours of 
Hercules, the voyage of the Argonauts, and other 
matters. Diseontented with the explanations of 


| myths hitherto attempted, Mr. St. Clair aims at 


showing for the tirst time that, so far from having 
various origins due to the vagaries of human faney, 
these myths have one common basis and are organic 
ally connected from beginning to end, ‘This: hasis 

he holds, “*the observation of the seasons, the 
stady of the heavenly bodies, and the attempt to 
frame a correct calendar.” That the myths are 
closely connected with astronomical phenomena 
has long been known. The mere names of single 
stars and constellations attest abundantly this 
}truth. It is a long step from perception of this 


self-evident fact to the acceptance of Mr. St. Clair’s 


com lusions. In & passage ol his preface he Says, 
“The secret of Greece is an allegory of astronomy 


and the ealendar. The facts and phenomena of the 


| heavens were the basis of the religious system, The 


priests were astronomers, the astronomers were 
priests. The mythology is their record—a religious 
further on in the 
preface he makes two appeals to his critics. One of 
these is justice itself. fis book is to be judged by 
those only who have read it. A second postulate is 
that it is to be reviewed by those only who under- 
stand astronomy. With the earlier condition we 
have complied. That we have sutlicient knowledge 
of astronomy to grasp the whole signiticance of his 
irgument we will not say. Under these conditions 
we will refrain from criticism, and so meet his 
wishes. It is obviously impossible to study astro- 
nomy afresh for the purpose of reviewing a single 
work. Besides, the power to acquire and retain 
astronomical knowledge is not universally diffused, 
and there are those to whom, when the receptive 
riod of youth is over, the labour would be fruit- 
—| We will deal, accordingly, with portions only 
of his work. His opening chapters, which are 
partly historical and partly controversial, are ex- 
cellent. Attempts to demonstrate a principle of 
unity in mythology have hitherto been vain. Con- 
sistency is, however, Mr. St. Clair holds, to be 
found when once we have the key. Nowhere can 
we “take a myth and find it clear cut from all asso- 
ciations with the myths around it. All are but 
parts of one wide-spreading whole ; and the whole 
mythology is a system.” The difficulties by which 
we are confronted are the same by which the 
ancients were beset, and those who received the 
mythic traditions knew even less than we what to 
|} make of them. They go back to a time so ancient 
| that Herodotus understands literally the rape of 
Helen and the siege of Troy, and Plutarch holds 
| that the Egyptians of his day did not know the 
|} meaning of their own Sphinxes. Pausanias is at 
lone time on the point of making some revelation 
concerning the Eleusinian mysteries, but receives 
in a dream a warning that prevents him from 
speaking. Lucian turns pious myths into ridicule 


with a freedom that caused the Christians to claim 
him as an ally or a believer. 

Dealing with the various explanations attempted, 
Mr. St. Clair shows how all, from the theories of 
Euhemerus to those of the modern anthropologists, 
| fail to meet the requirements of the case. 
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Euhemerism is held still to prevail with the 
wblic, and to tind a certain sanction from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The views of the naturalists 
are still dear to the writers in dictionaries; the 
linguists now doubt the theories of Max Miiller; 
while the folk-lorists are headed by Mannharat, 
Frazer, and Tylor, and to a certain extent, as a 
sort of fighter for his own hand—a modern Gow 
Chrom—by Mr. Andrew Lang. The weakness 
in all these systems Mr. St. Clair shows, and 
he then propounds his own, the nature of which 
we have already indicated. For the method in 
which this is worked out we must refer the reader 
to the book. We cannot explain in a column what 
occupies seven to eight hundred pages, and have not 


enough knowledge of astronomy to criticize the | 


system. We can but say that the book is a re- 
markable } codunt of industry, ingenuity, and eru- 
dition. it overtlows with conjecture, but it is also 
a mine of information and a work ‘that may be 
studied with unfailing and delight. 
Some few slips we trace, and one which we assume 
to be a mistake, when * The First Sketch of English 
Literature’ is assigned to John Morley instead of 
Henry Morley. 


Alfred the Great. By Warwick H. Draper. (Stock.) 
Mr. Drarek gives us an agreeable monograph on 
King Alfred as a contribution to the millenary 


celebration of the monarch’s death. It is ushered | 


in by a preface from the Bishop of Hereford, and 
accompanied by numerous illustrations of varying 
degrees of merit. Of the work itself it may be 
said that it improves as it proceeds. The opening 
sketch, which makes no pretence to completeness, 
is a little disappointing; the seven studies which 
follow, and deal with Alfred in his different aspects 
and in relation to his surroundings, are satisfac- 
tory and instructive. We are throughout in a 
land of mist, if not of fog, and there is not much 
of which we can be certain. The myth that pre- 
sents Alfred as the founder of Oxford University 
is, of course, unworthy of a moment’s credence. 
The value of the life by Asser, which still continues 
the chief source of information, has been fiercely 
contested, though a consensus of opinion now 
declares that, whatever interpolations have been 
made in it, the basis is genuine. The destruction 
by fire of the Cottonian MS. was a calamity. 
An engraved facsimile of the heading and open- 
ing sentence was, however, preserved in the 1722 
edition of the life by Asser, and is reproduced in 
the volume before us. Mr. Draper sees no reason to 
doubt that the instructor of Alfred in letters, or 
at least the person who inspired him with the 
resolution to study, was his stepmother Judith, 
Princess of Flanders, an idea rejected by some 
authorities as preposterous. He also credits the 
king with the distribution of the country into 
shires, which Prof. Freeman regards as legend. 
Apart from matters still in dispute, enough 
remains to establish securely the position of 

Alfred as one of the few great rulers, and on this 
his latest bio, grapher dwells. The longest and much 
the most remunerative chapter in the book is 
that on ‘ Alfred as Man of Letters.’ The illustra- 
tions, though they include some whimsically 
sentimentalized pictures by Westall, give also 
some good portraits and many excellent views of 
spots of interest. The notes comprise a biblio 


graphy. We find a use of the word “ sea-dog” as 
a term of reproach, which is, to say the least, un- 


familiar: ‘* Alfred had them hanged for the sea- 
dogs that po were”; and also a famous quotation 
from Milton misarranged as a single line. These 
are trifles, and we have detected no serious 
blemish. 


Tur April number of Max contains long essays 
on ‘Prehistoric Egypt’ and ‘ Georgia Folk- lore,’ 
with an illustrated account of Celadon ware from 
Siam and of interesting articles, including a carved 
stool, from East Africa. Mr. Sidney Hartland 
deals with the new edition of Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough,’ and, while admitting its great merits, is 
not wholly in agreement with the author. Prof. 
Rhys’s * Celtic Folk-lore’ and Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Old 
English Singing Games’ are also discussed. 


AsTex several articles on army alteration or 
reform appears in the Nineteenth Century an 
inquiry by Mrs. William Mahood after ‘The 
Modesty of Englishwomen.’ Far too delicate a 
matter is this for us to enter upon. We do not 
see that the ordinary drawing-room dress of an 
English lady is wholly inspired by the worship of 
modesty ; but we are not entitled to speak on the 
subject. The writer is, however, of opinion that 
‘women do many things to-day which would have 
filled people with genuine shame and _ horror 
fifty years ago.” Is it accident or design that so 
arranges matters that the next article ison * Emigra- 
tion for Gentlewomen’? It is clear that if young 
ventlewomen follow out, as is counselled, their 
brothers to colonial farms a more primitive and 
pastoral state of affairs will be brought about, and 
there will be a revival of modesty among those 
who depart. ‘ Robert Browning s the Musician,’ by 
Miss A. Goodrich-Freer, is interesting in its way, 
but shows that an exact knowledge of music is not 
necessarily conducive to melody of versitication. 
Some of the greatest modern poets, Tennyson 
included, had, we believe, little knowledge of 
musical science, or indeed of the difference between 
tunes. The © ount de Soissons has an appreciative 
article ou ‘Augustin Rodin,’ the great sculptor. 
It would be the better for illustrations, though 
these as yet are not often given in our reviews. 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins writes on ‘The First Queen of 
Prussia’; Mr. Stephen Wheeler on ‘ Lord Curzon in 
India’; and Lady Priestley has a very inter vesting 
war on The Bacteria Beds of Modern 

-*'T'wo Notes on Charles Lamb,’ by E. V. Lucas, 
which appear in the Fortnight/y, have At. interest. 
The earlier is concerned with “the finely appre- 
ciative and cordial critique” which, according to 
Cowden Clarke, Lamb wrote for the Morniny 
Chronicle. Search after this has hitherto been 

vain. Mr. Lucas maintains, however, with much 
show of reason, that Clarke’s memory was at fault, 
and that the critique in question was contributed 
not to the Worning Chronicle, but to the New 
Times. The article unearthed from the latter 
periodical has, in fact, every sign of Lamb’s fine 
fair and appreciative insight, “while the views 
are those to the expression of which he and 
Leigh Hunt were accustomed. Note II. quotes 
an utterance of Lamb, not previously reproduced 
by his editors, which justifies Thackeray's use, in 
regard to Lamb, of the term “Saint Charles.” Mr. 
Andrew Lang, unwearied in his opposition to Mr. 
Frazer, now shows the untenability of the theory 
as to the Crucifixion e xpounded in the late edition 
of *The Golden Bough.’ Quite impossible is it 
in a sentence or two to show what are the points 
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of difference. The lecture on ‘French Poetry of 
To-day,’ delivered in March last at the Taylorian 
Institute by M. Emile Verhaeren, is printed. It 
deals largely with the work of Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
and Baudelaire, as indeed with that of Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo. Mallarmé is regarded as a sym- 
bolist par eare//ence. Poems of this passionate and 
sensuous writer, which offer extreme difficulty to 
the average Englishman, are interpreted. he 
entire article is thoughtful and suggestive. Mr. 
H. G. Wells in ‘Anticipations’ deals charac- 
teristically with forthcoming means of locomotion. 
As a frontispiece the Pa// Mall has a delightful 
reproduction of Greuze’s picture ‘ The Dairymaid.’ 
Next in order comes a paper by the late Charles 
Yriarte on Jean Francois Millet, who is described 
as ‘The Great Peasant Painter.’ This gives a 
deeply interesting account of the struggles of a 
man whom Fate, fond as she is of savage irony, 
treated with exceptional cruelty. It supplies a 
portrait, pictures of his birthplace and residences, 
and photographs of many of his best-known paint- 
ings. ‘The Black City,’ by Sir W. B. Richmond, 
shows the pollution of London by smoky chimneys, 
which continues in spite of all efforts at_repres- 
sion. We heartily wish success to Sir William 
in his crusade. Mr. Howard Hensman gives an 
instructive account of ‘The Uganda Railway.’ 
Among the chances of the workman or the traveller 
figures that of being carried off by a lion. Some 
startling stories are told. Mr. Lecky’s * Queen 
Victoria as a Moral Force’ has attracted much 
attention. Mr. Archer’s ‘Conversation with Mr. | 
Thomas Hardy’ has abundant interest. Remi- | 
niscences of Verdi’ and ‘The Training of our| 
Officers’ may also be commended _ to perusal. — | 
Mr. A. E. Housman sends to the Cornhi// a very 
clever and amusing ‘ Fragment of a Greek Tragedy.’ | 
Lady Broome, who is the possessor of a most 
attractive style, describes and Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand gives a readable account 
of ‘ Monboddo and the Old Scottish Judges.’ Mr. 
W. J. Fletcher supplies a spirited account of the 
tight in the Channel between the Nymphe and the | 
Cléopatre. Part ILI. of ‘A Londoner’s Log-Book’ 
and No. IV. of ‘ The Blackstick Papers’ are given ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Fitchett continues his ‘Tale of 
the Great Indian Mutiny,’ and deals with the siege 
of Cawnpore. ‘ Australian Memories,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo, inspires a warm desire in the reader to visit 


by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, is a striking piece o 
imaginative narrative.—‘ Two Centres of Moorish 
Art, which appears in Scri/mer’s, is by Mr. Edwin 
Lord Weekes. It deals principally with the archi- 
tectural features of Morocco, and is admirably 
illustrated by the author. The most interesting 
spot depicted is Rabat, a place seldom visited by 
Englishmen, or indeed by Europeans. It is im- 
mediately opposite to Sallee, of evil reputation, 
and seems, even in these days, to be a not very safe 
or convenient spot for European travel or residence. 


the spots described. ‘The Gift of the 


More convenient of access is Cordes, which is | 


described with pen and pencil by Mr. Ernest 
C. Peixotto. A view of it, taken from the foot of 
the hill or mountain on which it stands, serves as 
frontispiece. ‘The Southern Mountaineer’ gives 
some striking pictures of life in a Virginian log 
cabin. We fail to grasp the significance of the 
title ‘ Nausicaa,’ assigned a sketch of American 
life. Mrs. Gilbert’s ‘Stage Reminiscences’ are con- 
tinued. ‘The Marvels of Science’ is ingeniously 
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conceived. ‘Skipper,’ a story of a_ horse, has 
good coloured illustrations. — Mr. Lang is at 
his very best this month in ‘At the Sign of 
the Ship’ in Longman’s, and discourses most 
entertainingly on a variety of subjects, chiefly 
literary. ‘The new book of Mr. Baildon concerning 
Stevenson receives special attention. Mr. Thomas 
Cooke-Trench has an edifying and agreeable paper 
on ‘ Ancient Herbals.’ Madame Necker is described 
in ‘The Women of the Salons.’ Mrs. Clement 
Shorter’s ‘ The Dean of Santiago’ is a good Southey- 
like story, told in spirited verse. ‘Joe Thorne’s 
*Vi'let”’ is touching.—The most important article 
in the Gent/eman’s is Mr. Karl Blind’s account of 
‘Sir Francis Barry's New Excavations of Brochs.’ 
Miss Georgiana Hill tells with spirit the striking 
story of ‘The Queen of Denmark and Col. Keith.’ 
Mr. Charles C. Osborne gives an account of Francis 
Osborne, a namesake, if not an ancestor, whom 
Judge Parry has recently edited. Mr. Ellard Gore 
describes ‘Some Recent Advances in Stellar Astro- 
nomy.’ Mr. Harold F. Hills deals with ‘ The Por- 
tuguese Claimant at the Court of Elizabeth.’ Many 
other articles of interest appear in what is an 
exceptionally good number.—The contents of the 
Idler remain principally fiction. They include, 
however, under the title ‘A Dash for the North 
Pole,’ a highly stimulating account by Capt. 
Willman of his sledge journey in Arctic regions. 
* Hernande de Soto’ describes the heroic deeds and 
adventures of the discoverer of the Mississippi. 
yossiping and discursive paper entitled ‘ The 
*hilosophy of Idling’ replaces *‘ The Idlers’ Club.’ 

New editions have been issued by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. of Mr. W. T. Lynn’s edveinalie 
works on ‘Celestial Motions,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
and *‘ Remarkable Comets,’ the value of which is out 
of all proportion to the low price at which they 
are 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. B. (“‘ Plow”). — Surely 
Authorized Version of the Bible. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for March 30 contains Articles on 

The LIFE of MR. CHILDERS 

The MYTHS of GREECE 

A DISCUSSION of ETHICS. 

TAINE and his WORK. 

THREE CORONATION ORDERS 

NEW NOVELS:—Love and Honour A Little Grey 
Ricycle of Cathay; The Survivor, Miss Spinney; Time's Fool ; 
John Townley ; Kival Claimants 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; The WORD “FRAIL"; The TROUBA,. 
DOURS, The FIKST EDITION of ‘ The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 
Miss M. YONGE. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; | 
Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Mr. Legros at Carfax'’s Gallery ; The Newly Discovered 
Vermeer; The Blyth Sale; Gossip j 
MUSIC Dido and .Eneas; The Masque of Love; Popular Concert ; 
Philharmonic Concert , Gossip , Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Revolted Daughter, Library Table ; Gossip 


The ATHENA:UM for March 16 contains Articles on 

DR. GARDINER'S HISTORY. 

THE ROMANCE of LAST CENTURY 

MR. WRATISLAW on MR. SWINKURNE 

BRISTOL RECORDS. 

SELECTIONS from DR. CREIGHTON’S WRITINGS, 

NEW NOVELS :—That Sweet Enemy; The Lost Land; The Sin of 
asper Standish. The Girl at the Halfway House , Two Sides of a 
Question , According to Plato; Naomi'’s Exodus, The Mayor of 
Littlejoy ; The Master Passion ; Days of Doubt. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

SHORT STORIES 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

LAW and POLITICS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SIR EDWAKD MALET'S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The ROYAL HIs- 
TURICAL SOCIETY; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON , 
SALE. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :-—Life of Sir John Fowler, Geographical Notes; Astro- 
homical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 


ARTS —The Cretan Script; The Blyth Engravings, Sale; 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip, Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :-—The Shakspeare First Folio, Gossip 


The ATHEN AUM for March 25 contains Articles on 
DR, CUNNINGHAM on MEDLEVAL and MUDERN ECONOMICS. 
The GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK. 
MOUNT OMI and BEYOND 
A NEW BOOK on the CONSTITUTION 
NEW NOVELS :—The Church of Humanity; The Lesser Evil; This 
Kody of Death; Scoundrels & Co.; The Kedemption of David 
Corson ; The Shadow of Gilsland 
LAW-BOOKS 


| RECENT VERSE. 


BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; MR. CHARLES BUCKLAND, S8IK 
EDWARD MALET'S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The WORD 
“PRAIL"’, SALE; ‘YEOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY?’ 
THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

ALso 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Anthropological Notes, Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 


in 1542; Early Portuguese Travels; The Etymology of some 
African Hotanical Terms; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 


FINE ARTS—Mantegna, Mr. Logg? 4 Work at the Dutch Gallery 
The Blyth Engravings ; Sales; Goss 

MUSIC—Popular Concerts ; Herr Sauer's _ rte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week 

DRAMA -—Self 's the Man ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 9 contains Articles on 
SPEECHES of OLIVER CROMWELL 
MK. CHURTON COLLINS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
FACT and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY 
THE FESTSCHRIFT to DR. FURNIVALL 
NEW NOVELS:—Anne Mainwaring; A Narrow Way; A Path of 


frewern ; May silver; Tne Emu'’s Heat; His Lordship's 
Whim 


BOOKS on CHINA 

BYZANTINE LITERATURE 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY 

The WARK and the ARMY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

FRAIL OF FIGS”; SIR HARRY SMITH; AKCHBISHOUP sPur- 
TISWOOD and FATHER JOHN OGILVIE ; The TROUBADOURS , 
The “ CHARLES " of HORACE WALPOLE'’S “ TRIUMVIKATE’ 
SALES, The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

ALso — 


LITERARY GOssIP 

SCIENCE :—Library Table, Dr. G. M. Dawson; Astronomical Notes, 
Societies, Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS :—Mortimer Menpes’s Impressions of the War: Water- 
Colours at Messrs. Agnew's; Sir G. 5. Measom , Sales; Netes from 
Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Weck. 

DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDA Y, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsageats, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancerv Lane, 
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—— 2 vols. for 1892 ose one on ase 16 3 
CASSELL’ S MAGAZINK. Vol. for r, 180 to May Illustrated . 2 6 
— Vol. for June to November, 139%. Illustrated ove ove om 26 
CHAMBERS'S RNAL of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1sv2... © 
ol. for 1895 eee eos eee 
for 1807 ... . 86 
Vol. for .. 0 

—-—— Vol. for 189? ... eve 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, .26 
May to October, ons we ove wn . 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1855, 184, 155, 1896, 197, and ove ove ove 6 26 
26 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1550, 1802, 1594, 1805, 1506, and 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, \c., sent free upon application to STRA: ND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream 5 buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN 


C. FRANCIS at Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Suturday, April 6, 190) 
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